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Iris—Red Dominion 








Iris—Desert Gold 


Some of the Outstanding Irises of 1933 


N the realm of the Iris, as in the 
case of the Gladiolus and the Dahlia, 
there have been so very many intro- 
ductions lately that the casual flower 

lover is eonfused when attempting to 
make a selection from the specialist’s 
catalogue. Certainly there have been far 
too many varieties placed upon the mar- 
ket, and the sad part of it is that we 
often find two or three varieties which 
are approximate duplications of each 
other, although each may be a worthy 
flower in its own right. The 1933 bloom- 
ing season, at its height in Oregon during 
May, brings out some especially outstand- 
ing things, however, and not only are 
we being thrilled with several newcomers, 
but the faet is being brought home that 
a great many Irises placed upon the 
market three, four, or even five years 
ago still hold their own among the elite! 
We shall begin this discussion with the 


White sorts. Purissima, that gigantic 
thick-petaled variety from California, 


still stands supreme when flowered per- 
feetly, but in eold or wet sections it is 
tender and will not always perform nor- 
mally, It is well worth special protection. 
Venus de Milo, a seedling from Dr. Ayres, 
Ohio, is less spectacular# but it is 
‘rfect flower of large size, and leaves 
it little to be desired in a white Iris. 
\\'ambliska, a Nebraska introduction, is 
huge flower of iey white, having a pale 
viuish flush at the center. 
The word “pink” has suffered constant 


? 





BY R. M. COOLEY, (Oregon) 


abuse in being applied to the Iris, but 
we do have several which are close ap- 
proaches to pink, and in effect at least 
may be e¢alled pink. Dogrose, a new in- 
troduction from England, is the finest we 
have this year, with Ethelwyn Dubuar a 
close second. Pink Satin is a very refined 
near-pink, and Eloise Lapham is a free- 
flowering, apple-blossom pink with ruffled 
petals. Rheingauperle, a German variety, 
has long petals of deep rose with a silvery 
edging. Frieda Mohr retains its position 
as not only one of the best violet-pinks, 
but as one of the best Irises in commerce 
as well. A brilliant deep shrimp-pink is 
Frivolite, the entire flower seemingly 
sprinkled with gold dust. 

Not so many years ago all of the hy- 
bridizers were trying to produce a red 
Iris,—today most of them have intro- 
duced at least one! Anyway, they eall 
them red. And we readily accept them 
as such, because they create a red effect 
in the garden or on the show table, and 
besides, a good gardener should never be 
too technical. This writer sticks with 
Dauntless as the best all around red Iris. 
It is always splendid, hardy, and reli- 
able; and blazes like fire alongside most 
other Irises. For sheer brilliance, King 
Tut stands alone when p!anted in mass. 
Its;falls are really almost pure red, but 
of. course it is much smaller than the 
foregoing. Indian Chief is a bronzy-red 
of great size; Red Robe is a gigantic 
ruby-red; while Senlac and Melchior are 


deep garnet in tone and very velvety in 
texture. Red Dominion has especially 
rich falls of deep wine-red, the standards 
being several shades lighter. Apache 
and Montour are little fellows suitable 
for foreground planting, both bright 
coppery-red in effect. 

In the blue section, Santa Barbara has 
not been surpassed, but it is not always 
dependable in the East and Mid-west. 
Buechley’s Giant is an improved Lord 
of June, better in all ways. Wedgewood, 
while medium in size and stature, is near- 
est to real blue and is a wonderful garden 
subject. Souv. de Loetitia Michaud has 
every requisite of a superfine Iris, and in 
color is a bewitching soft lobelia blue, but 
it is not thoroughly hardy. The same 
may be said of Sensation, which is a 
monster cornflower blue of wonderful 
shape and finish. Blue Velvet and Swazi 
are much deeper in tone than any of the 
foregoing, both of them rich and velvety 
in texture. A well-grown stalk of Blue 
Velvet is just about the epitome of Iris 
excellence. 

It is difficult to draw a line between 
the dark blues and the purples, but slid- 
ing down the color scale we now come 
to Meldoric, one of the most imposing 
Irises in commerce today. The color is 
deeper and more purple than Blue Velvet, 
and there is very little veining to detract 
from its richness. Both stalk and foliage 
are massive. Another exceptionally dark 
flower with a most fiery orange beard is 





lris—President Pilkington 


Perthuis, although 
not new, remains among the best. Cinna- 
bar may be regarded as almost a true 
purple, very bright in tone, and Pioneer 
inclines more to the red side, as does 
Morning Splendor. Among the neweom- 
ers is Legend, a deep elaret purple of 
enormous size and Dominion substance 
and form. J/. A. Porter is another re- 
eent introduction, almost a self in effect, 
of rich blackish purple. From England 
comes Sir Michael, with true blue stand- 
ards and mahogany purple falls. The 
beard is deep reddish gold. 


Andante. Germaine 


The past few seasons have seen great 


development in what might be termed 
“peach-apricot” shades. The Dykes 
medal, highest award of the American 
Iris Society, was won by the variety 


Rameses, a blend of peach, yellow, and 
buff. Clara Noyes and Mary Geddes both 
are outstanding in this group, being in- 
clined to the red side, whereas Midgard 
contains more vellow and has beautifully 
ruffled petals. Two recent foreign novel- 
ties of this type are Talisman, with the 
elusive tints found in, the rose of the 
same name, and Marquita, a Freneh nov- 
elty of very brilliant yellow and red 
contrasting tones. 

Some of the loveliest Lrises are among 
the lighter blends, and it is a'most im- 
possible to adequately deseribe them. 





(flower Yrowew 


The most striking Iris in our garden this 
season is Jean Cayeur, a pale coffee- 
colored or light Havana-brown blend. 
Largo contains a flush of blue in the fails, 
but also rates right at the top. Euphony 
is a bright coppery yellow, with blue 
flushed falls, heavily ruffled. President 
Pilkington, a much paler Dolly Madison 
on tall stems, was very popular both this 
vear and last. Of course Dolly Madison 
is among the indispensables, with its 
elusive shades of mauve, blue, gray and 
bronze, lit by a fiery orange beard and 
haft. 

Darker than the above group, but still 
classed among the blends, we have King 
Midas, a golden brown; Depute Nomblot, 
deep crimson flushed bronze,—a_ real 
giant; Persia, an oriental effeet in smoky 
blue; and Tapestry, a smoky mulberry 
flower of huge size. 





For genuine richness and striking effect, 
nothing surpasses the deep browns and 
crimson-browns. The darkest of these is 
Nurmahal, and the most velvety is Grace 
Sturtevant. Both are lightened by bright 
orange-red beards. The new Zuni is a 
brilliant reddish brown, with an overlay 
of copper. One of the most floriferous 
of all Irises is Vert-Galant, often throw- 
ing four stalks to a single rhizome. The 
color is very bright coppery red-brown. 
Both Bruno and the newer Mrs. Valerie 
West are still more red, but present a 
brownish effect in the garden. 

Any planting is enlivened through a 
liberal use of yellow, and there have been 
many new yellow Irises of special merit 
introduced recently. One of the very 
finest is Desert Gold, which flowers quite 
early and produces very large flowers of 
pale yellow with a very bright center. 
Phebus, a recent French sort, has large 
pure lemon-colored blossoms, while Pluie 
@Or (Golden Rain) is perhaps the deep- 
est yellow, and blooms abundantly on 
thin tall stems. Coronation is almost as 
good as the last named, but not quite 
so tall. Moon Magic and Eothen are 
ivory yellow, the first named being very 
smooth in tone, while the latter has a 
glistening metallie surface. Latest of the 
large-flowered yellows is Sunlight, a tall, 
very-pale yellow, with contrasting orange- 
red beard. 

It is indeed difficult to cover so broad 
a field in such limited space, and many 
favorites have of necessity been left un- 
mentioned, but any of the above are cer- 
tain to provide pleasure to the grower 
and beauty and distinction to any garden. 





Fragrant Iris 
(= of the most entrancing things 
about the older varieties of Iris was 
their fragrance. Early morning in a 
dewy garden scented by Florentina, for 
instance, is a floral memory to be 
treasured. 

Yet breeders of Iris, in striving for 
perfection of color and petalage, have 
overlooked this quality; and it is rare to 
find a new, large-flowered variety cata- 
loged, with emphasis placed on its odor. 

Recently I made up for a friend, a list 
of flowers for a garden to be enjoyed by 
moonlight, in which fragrance was to 
play an important part. Partially by 


observation and partially from catalogs, 
list of Iris 


I drew up a 
fragrance. 


All of these are varieties listed in eur- 
rent catalogs, although some are species 
requiring special handling. 


list : 


Afterglow 
Alcazar 
Andante 
Aphrodite 
Archeveque 
Azulado 
Ballerine 

Beau Sabreur 
Bruno 

Caprice 

Col. Candelot 
Conquistador 
Coppersmith 
Delicatissima 
Endymion 
Fairy 
Flavescens 
Florentina 
Florida 

Frieda Mohr 
Germain Perthuis 
Graminea 
Harriet Presby 
Hiamovi 
Jacqueline Guillot 
J. J. Dean 


The Iris-lover 
these as 
world, and all 


possessing fragrance. 
plete in color range, and the blooming 
extends from 
mediates to the last of the Tall Iris. 

R. M. Carueton, (IIl.) 


season 


a 


Irie—Jean | 


among the 





July: 


Juanita 
Jubilee 

Lady Foster 
Leonata 
Leverrier 
Lord of June 
Loreley 
Lucida 
Magnifica 
Mareschal Ney 
Mary Barnett 
Mary Gibson 
Mithras 


Morning Splendor 


Queen Caterina 
Romola 

Rose Madder 
San Gabriel 
Sensation 

Sir Galahad 
Soledad 

Sunset 
Tenebrae 

Titan 
White Knight 
Zulu 


will recognize many of 
finest Iris in 
desirable 
This list is com- 


more 


the early 
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BY 
J. HORACE McFARLAND 


LT ACH year my nerves of courtesy 
are strained when supposed flower 
+*—/ lovers ask me the important ques- 
tion, “When is the best time to see your 
Roses?” or “When ought we visit Breeze 
Hill Gardens?” 

Sometimes my replv is seantily courte- 
ous. I usually tell them that Breeze Hill 
Gardens are worth visiting any day in 
the year, for I do not remember any day, 
Winter or Summer, when the real garden 
lover, even if he found it necessary to 
wade through the new-fallen snow, could 
not see something worth while in leaf, 
foliage, or twig tracery. 

The difficulty becomes more acute as 
the rose-blooming season advances. Main- 
taining an open garden for many years, 
until the need for giving the grass walks 
a rest has foreed partial closing on some 
days of the week, I have deplored the 
idea that only the Roses were worth visit- 
ing. In fact, I think it is a mean trick 
to the Roses to put the whole weight of 
garden attention upon them. Roses alone 
do not make a real garden. Those of us 
who have to do with municipal rose- 
gardens, owned by all the people and 
maintained for all the people, know that 
to get the best out of Roses we must give 
them the plant society which they need 
and seemingly love. 

These words, written just before Roses 
begin to bloom—or, indeed, as the first 
of them, Rosa ecae, opens its dainty 
flowers—will be read by FLOWER GROWER 
folks during the July rose recession, 
which is very frequently a general garden 
recession. There will be time, therefore, 
to emphasize two points, the first of 
whieh is the necessary provision of plant 
association for the proper display of 
Roses, and the second of which is to urge 
the July and August rose care which ean 
mean so much to almost continuous rose 
bloom. 

Many times in these papers I have 
referred to the old and tiresome hokum 
that Roses will prosper only in open beds, 
with free air circulation, far away from 
trees and shrubs. It has been possible 
to show how well Roses have responded 
to the shelter of trees and shrubs, how 
much better they do when protected not 
only against sweeping winds, but against 
too much sun. If plants feel—and I am 
close to believing they do feel—the three 
plants of Etoile de Hollande that have 
lor the fourth year nestled against a 
superb specimen of the Japanese Yew 

Taxus euspidata) are telling me by their 
health, prosperous appearance, and larger 
nd better blooms, that I am giving them 
enjoyment. Certainly they return that 
enjoyment to me, as do other varieties, 
and difficult in the open, which 
respond to the shelter given them under 
Onditions where Roses are grown as a 
part of a long border, and not as separate 
garden autoerats or aristocrats. 
Much has been properly said about the 





Snv 


need for windbreaks to protect rose- 
gardens. Not enough has been said about 
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One of the many beautiful views to be enjoyed in Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill Gardens 


the interposition in a rose-garden of all 
forms of trees and shrubs which do not 
have the hungry tentacles or fingers of 
surface-feeding, fibrous roots, such as 
those which make the American Elm, for 
example, a mighty bad neighbor to Roses. 
Any garden-wise man or woman will 
remember the root-system of the treasures 
he has put in the ground, and will there- 
fore be able to form his own idea as to 
rose associations. 


HAVE not yet seen it fully carried out, 

but I am of the belief that the best Rose 
results will follow the placing of Roses 
that are to be petted into a satisfactory 
production in recesses or pockets near 
trees—evergreen or deciduous—that will 
keep off full fifty per cent of the 
sun, and a larger percentage of the harsh 
winds of the Eastern States. If I had 
more room at Breeze Hill, I should have 
in place now many such pockets of the 
Polyantha Roses, which would give color 
accent through the flowerless months that 
follow the first bloom burst. 

Another means appears of giving the 
shade and shelter, and to a certain modi- 
fied extent the plant association, which I 
think Roses want. It is the use of the 
Shrub Roses, the Species Roses, the 
Climbing Roses, that will serve as back- 
ground for the Hybrid Teas which we so 
considerably overdo. With these we seem 
to do commendablyv at Breeze Hill, for 
the north exposure of the main rose- 
garden is not only back of a five-foot 
Japanese Barberry hedge, but has a 
ealled “inner lining” of Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses and Species Roses. Here are our 
finest plants of Mme. Gregoire Staeche- 
lin, and of the Australian Daydream and 
Kitty Kininmonth that give such a glori- 
ous show, to eight feet and more in 
height, in rose time. These provide the 
foliage background as well as the shade 
and shelter for the variety beds; which, 
to be frank, I care less for every year. 


So- 


I realize that I am writing words to be 
read by intelligent garden folks, eulti- 
vated into that intelligence by years of 
reading this thoroughly human magazine 


of Mr. Cooper’s. I need not, therefore, 
go into precise details, but rather merely 
to emphasize the principle involved in 
insistence that Roses will flourish accept- 
ably if planted in the shelter of any 
growths which do not give the first men- 
tioned root interference, and upon which 
sun shines for about half the day. 
The painter of garden pictures who 
God’s plant pigments will, if he 
agrees with me, find a new resource in 
thus taking the elegance, fragrance, and 
beauty of the Rose into larger usefulness. 


uses 


UST a few words, now, as to ecarry- 

ing the Hvbrid Tea Roses over the 
difficult summer season. It is right hard 
to keep Roses from doing their best in 
June and early July. It is right hard 
to keep them from “going into a de 
cline,” or rather from resting after their 
supreme effort, in late Juiy and all of 
August. They can be kept going, however, 
if some simple help is given. 

In the first place, a muleh under the 
Roses is needed, either of constantly- 
cultivated soil or of some mulching ma 
terial, like peat-moss or buckwheat hulls. 
If planted close enough—and far closer 
than the old plans provided—the Roses 
will themselves shade the ground and 
help keep it cool. 

Then this is the time when Rose ene- 
mies which civilization has brought into 
our gardens need combatting. The nasty 
aphis which cluster on the young grow- 
ing stems necessary for continuance of 
bloom, and which suck out the plant 
juices, enjoy the dry heat of the Summer. 
They do not enjoy the spray of nicotine, 
or pyrethrum in some form, which puts 
them out of business. Just here I must 
caution anyone who is endeavoring to 
control this particular Rose trouble, that 
frequently these lice—as they are—are 
two or three deep on a succulent shoot, 
and that one spraying only touches the 
outer laver. At least three successive 
sprays, a day apart, are necessary to 
destroy these pests. 

The other major trouble is black-spot, 

(Continued 290) 


on page 
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Facts About 


UCCESS with Fall-blooming Irises 
in different localities and the recent 
improvements in this particular see- 
tion probably represent the most dis- 

tinet advance made in this popular flower. 
The improvement is not confined to 
greater variety in color and flower form 
but ineludes reliability in reblooming. 
That this advance is meeting with the 
approval of Iris fans is evideneed by 
increasing interest from all parts of the 
country. 

It has seemed quite doubtful whether 
they could be successfully rebloomed in 
Northern States where the seasons are 
short, but it now appears that favorable 
growing conditions through the summer 
months influence earlier fall bloom, and 
so some enthusiastic Northern hybridizers 
are trying them out. Northern gardeners 
are, however, cautioned against any but 
limited trials with some of the most re- 
liable sorts that are modest in price. 

Leo J. Egelburg, of Wisconsin, has 
been growing the new French rebloomers 
successfully, and will experiment in eross- 
ing these with some of the new Fall- 
bloomers and other tall bearded sorts. 
Our blooming season is about six weeks 
earlier than his for spring bloom, so 
our tall bearded sorts bloom just as his 





Iris— 
Autumn 
Queen 
This picture shows its 


unusual quality and pur- 
ty of color 





lris— 
September 
Skies 


First bloom Mar. 25th 
from one-year plant. Five 
bloom stalks 


BY HORACE M. HILL, (Kansas) 


first dwarfs and rebloomers are on. We 
sent him buds with the hope that pollen 
from these can be used on his rebloomers, 
and he has also sent us buds of the re- 
bloomers to be used on our tall bearded 
sorts, but the stems of the remontants are 
fragile and they do not hold in good 
condition long after cutting. We have 
secured some pollen that seems good but 
results are yet to be determined. 

Longer seasons of the Southern and 
Coastal States, with greater rainfall more 
equally distributed through summer 
months, would seem to furnish ideal con- 
ditions, and it is generally expected that 
these regions will prove best for Fall- 
bloomers. 

George Allen, of Southern Texas, has 
had notable suecess in hybridizing with 
Autumn Queen, and he is now using 
Jean Siret also. His own variety, Mrs. 
H. C. Boettcher, has bloomed every month 
in the year, but growing conditions there 
are generally so favorable the year round 
that he writes that some old sorts, such 
as Her Majesty, bloom almost continu- 
ously, and he has two or three crops 
of bloom on many sorts ineluding such 
new ones as Sir Michael. 

Clint MeDade, of Tennessee, has one 
of the most notable collections of Fall- 
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the Improved Fall-Blooming Irises 


bloomers and is entering into hybridiz- 
ing with such enthusiasm that he invites 
the American Iris Society to hold its 
annual meeting in his garden in October 
a few years hence when he promises as 
fine a display as in spring gardens of 
the North. We wish our rainfall was 
as seasonal, but realize that with average 
Central Western conditions irrigation of 
some sort will be needed for successful 
fall bloom in dry years. 

Howard Weed, of Oregon, writes that 
Jean Siret is their best Fall-bloomer. 
With us it has been very ordinary in 
quality and indifferent in performance; 
but just this spring has partly redeemed 
itself by giving some early bloom for 
crossing with other dwarfs and some of 
the early Fall-bloomers. 

Robert Wayman, on Long Island, is 
giving the newer Fall-bloomers a trial 
and his report will be interesting, as he 
seems confident of year-round Iris bloom 
in his location, and from there South 
conditions should be especially favorable. 

By this I do not mean to exclude all 
Northern territory, and the fact that one 
of the largest white Irises, Polar King, 
has bloomed two suceessive Falls in the 
garden of the originator, Mr. Donahue, 
in Massachusetts, would seem to indicate 
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that even New England eannot be con- 
sidered entirely out of the Fall-blooming 
climate. 

Improvement has been seemingly slow, 
but the past favorable season gave an 
unusual display in the Sass gardens in 
Nebraska, where the world’s best Fall- 
bloomers have originated. .In the late 
Summer last year the papers told of 
heavy rains in Nebraska, and Mr. Sass 
wrote me that rain came in torrents at 
their place. This thorough soaking fol- 
lowed by hot weather gave fine plant 
growth and with continued favorable 
growing weather into the Fall, they had 
what I suppose was the best display of 
Fall-bloomers to date, with about fifty 
different varieties in most all colors, many 
of which bloomed for the first time. 

Our loeation is about three hundred 
miles due south of the Sass farms, and 
our season was just the opposite of that 
in Nebraska, as the dry weather con- 
tinued late and was accompanied by in- 
tense heat for several weeks. We _ had 
no rain through September and October, 
the usual Fall-blooming time, and cold 
weather came soon after the first rains. 
This prevented development of buds and 
stalks, and the frost nipped all but a few 
that we had earried water for. 


HE central or bearing rhizome fur- 

nishes only one bloom crop and is 
then replaced by new side shoots. These 
must have favorable growing conditions 
if they develop fast enough for another 
bloom evop in the Fall. With us the 
extra early spring bloomers have the best 
chance to develop side shoots, as the 
growth comes partly before the summer 
dry spe'l; then if rains come early enough 
in the Fall, reblooming is sure. Garden- 
ers with a water supply ean give Fall- 
bloomers a thorough soaking or two in 
late August, and thus be sure of good 
Fall bloom. The important thing is to 
make sure that the plants have enough 
time to develop new side shoots to the 
blooming stage before freezing weather. 

For the encouragement of other amateur 
hybridizers we are glad to report some- 
what more success in getting seed from 
this intermediate class of rebloomers than 
Mr. Sass has had. This may be partly 
due to our more advanced season, as 
conditions for both seed and_ pollen 
seem to improve toward the south. 

We ean report suecess with the follow- 
ing varieties in the varying degrees indi- 
eated and in sections mentioned: 

Autumn Queen still remains in premier 
position as the most persistent rebloomer, 
giving some bloom in every spring and 
summer month and until frost. It comes 
with two or three blooms on sixteen-inch 
stalks, and in quality and size of flower 
and elarity of color is much superior to 
the French rebloomers. The latter may 
have value in transmitting the rebloom- 
ing habit and we are trying them out on 
the Fall-b!oomers, using the cross both 
ways. 

Autumn King is the real head of the 
family and a worthy progenitor of the 
race. Its flowers are large and well 
formed. The standards are bright lav- 
ender blue, tall and wide with edges 
slightly fluted; the falls are blue to red 
purple with excellent substance. It nor- 
mally has five to six blooms to the stalk 
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and grows up to thirty inches here and 
even taller in Nebraska. It is a perfect 
seed parent and a profuse pollen-bearer. 
Dorcas Hutcheson is a deep violet self 
with a slight smoky brownish tinge that 
adds to its beauty. It is vigorous and 
free blooming. 

Eleanor Roosevelt is a prime favorite 
by reason of its very reliable and profuse 
blooming habit, as well as its attractive 
color which is intense deep-violet, techni- 
eally described as a fluorite purple self. 
The color has fine earrying power at 
a distance, and a closeup inspection adds 
to its beauty as the falls are very rich 
and velvety. The standards are tall and 
broad but not open, the falls broad and 
straight hanging. Mr. Sass reports little 
success with its use in hybridizing, but 
with us its pollen is profuse and seem- 
ingly fertile, and we now have well- 
developed seed pods on it. In form and 
color the flower is a weleome addition 
to the extra-early spring section, and as 
it adds a full month to the blooming 
season it gets our vote as the highest 
rating fall bloomer. The same plants 
that gave us a month’s fall bloom also 
gave fine spring bloom. It is a vigorous 
grower and a rapid increaser. 

Mr. McDade reports Equinox as the 
most dependable of all Fall-bloomers. It 
has reddish-purple standards and slightly 
darker falls. This and King Junior, 
bloom a little late in the Spring, and 
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therefor suffer in comparison with the 
finer tall bearded sorts; but strange to 
say bloom somewhat earlier in the Fall. 

Franklin Roosevelt is called by Henry 
Sass the best of the two Cardinal-by- 
Autumn-King cross that have the fall 
blooming habit. It is almost a red purple 
self with a slight bluish flush on the falls. 
It is a redder self than Cardinal, with the 
excellent form and substance of that fine 
variety. Number 29-26, the other one of 
this cross, is a better Autumn King with 
more blue in its standards, and falls with 
more flare and substance than Autumn 
King. It is an unusual thing to be able 
to report that these two Cardinal-by- 
Autumn-King sorts, that are so far the 
only ones of this breeding to bloom in 
the Fall, resemble Cardinal in the one 
and Autumn King in the other, and each 
is a real improvement over these most 
excellent parents. Both of these attained 
the tall-blooming class in measurement in 
our garden, with thirty-four inches. 

Frost Queen is a frosty-white with 
larger flowers than Autumn Queen. It 
has heavy stems, low and well branched, 
but rather short, which makes its flowers 
somewhat crowded as it often has ten 
or twelve to the stem. This floriferous- 
ness may be distinctly advantageous to 
hybridizers as the most of these Fall- 
bloomers come from dwarf sorts with few 
blooms to the stem. 

Golden Harvest was the first yellow 
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Autumn King in a sheltered spot in the Sass gardens. Picture made Sept. 28 
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Fall-bloomer. It gave us our earliest 
laree vellow spring bloom, and is worth 
while for that extra earliness. In the 
Fall it often blooms with some markings 
on the falls. It is vigorous and a fast 
increaser. Neola is an original and odd 
dwarf that appears to have pogo-eyelus 
qvalities. It is erinkled, and with color 
resembling what we would expect from 
a mixture of violet and molasses brown. 
October Opera is quite like old Opera 
in color and form and gave its first fall 
bloom in our garden. 

Olive White is eream-colored with 
green-gold veining in the falls. It comes 
three blooms to the stem, up to eighteen 
inches high, and is very reliable in re- 
blooming. September Skies is a deep- 
purple self that makes almost as great a 
mass display in the Spring as Wochii, 
but is’ somewhat late with fall bloom. 
Its performance in Mr. Allen’s garden 
in Texas has been so unusual that he 
rates it very high. 

Ultra is a pumilla hybrid with three 
blooms or more to the stem. We have 
heretofore classed it among the dwarfs, 
but this Spring it grew up to twenty-four 
inches here. It has the richest real blue 
standards of any Iris that I know, with 
falls a deeper violet blue. It is a real 
gem among early spring Irises, but rather 
late in fall bloom here. 





Roses Only 


(Continued from paye 287) 


a ftungous disease which lives im and 
not on the leaf that eventually under its 
ministrations turns yellow, with a black 
spot in the center of the vellow, and then 
drops to the ground, where its infeetion 
lives over to continue the trouble. Re- 
peatedly I have published the methods of 
controlling black-spot by spraying with 
any one of the eompounds containing 
sulphur or copper that destroy the spores 
of this hateful fungus. The American 
Rose Society's investigations take eare 
of the situation in the “Massey Dust,” 
made up of nine parts dusting sulphur 
and one part lead arsenate, to which 
may be added one part of powdered 
tobaeco as a discourager of more aphis 
and of the other insect life. There are 
also several excellent commercial sprays 
for those who dislike dusting. 

But this dust is of little use unless it 
is applied, in the thinnest possible film, 
on both sides of every leaf. Our Breeze 
Hill method is to spray each time four 
wavs—once against the wind, onee with 
the wind, once up, and once down. We 
do this onee a week, and we keep our 
Roses clean. The easual grower who does 
it once a season will be telling his or her 
neighbors that Roses ean’t be grown. My 
sympathy for these lazy folks is a minus 
quantity ! , 

Those who believe that there ought to 
be other than Roses in the Rose-garden 
will be observing other gardens in these 
months, and from those other gardens 
will be getting lessons as to what to do 
or not to do. I am a great believer in 
Rose visiting. It is only as the Rose gets 
about among humans that it does the 
work for which it was created. I eom- 
a Rose friendliness to those who love 
toses. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“Live happy in the season of Roses. 
For the season of Roses must pass.” 
SONG of the fool of Bagdad, a 
mad shoemaker who when the 
season of Roses came round east 
aside shoes, threw the twine into a corner, 
pulled down his shop shutters and roamed 
the streets, holding a Rose to his lips and 
singing, “Live happy in the season of 
Roses, for the season of Roses must 
pass.” 
In Shakespeare’s works alone there are 
no less than sixty passages sweet with 
Roses. 


Long Latin names for plants are 
usually avoided in this department. They 
take too much room in limited space, is 
one reason, another the page is not writ- 
ten with specialists in mind, nor, in the 
words of a comic song, for any “durned, 
learned, scientific man.” The page is 
more of a “just-between-ourselves” de- 
partment, where I sing my songs in praise 
of dear old Dame Nature, for her good- 
ness in providing so much beauty, foods, 
and medicine for us everywhere; and to 
pass along to readers any interesting bits 
of unusual information that come my 
way. pas, SATE ES 

“A greene Country Towne.” When 
Philadelphia was laid out, around 1682, 
William Penn enjoined those in charge 
to so lav it that 


“Every house be placed, if the Person pleases, 
in ye middle of its place as to the breadth way 
of it, that so there may be ground on each 
side, for the Gardens, or Orchards, or fields, yt 
it may be a greene Country Towne, wch. will 


never be burnt and will allwayes be whole- 
some.” 
Speaking of the City of Brotherly 


Love, it is claimed that Benjamin Frank- 
lm had a hand in organizing the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture. It was he who gave England her 
first taste of American Apples which so 
delighted English palates that they have 
bought Apples from America ever since. 
In “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” Benjamin 
wrote: 

“T never knew an oft-transplanted tree 


Nor yet an oft removed family 
That throve so well as those that settled be.” 


What this country is suffering from, 
judging by letters received, is gassy, 
irritable, acid stomachs! A noted phys- 
ician is quoted as saying recently: 

“No one can convince me_ that 
grandmother’s old fashioned teas of 
garden herbs has no special value. 
Too much neglected have been 
herbs and parts of herbs that have 
served the countryside for centuries 
with their healing ministrations. 

It is high time for a botanical 
renaissance, 

Burnet combined with Kidneywort, 
ealled also Navelwort, Pennywort or Wall 
Pennyroyal, have power to neutralize 
and earry off acidity safely and inno- 
cently. They strengthen the stomach, flux 
that sanitary vitalizer, the gall, and open 
the pores of the skin. They leave no 
bad after-effects and may be used in un- 
limited quantities. If the stomach has 


been acid for a long time, combine with 
Wild Thyme, called sometimes Wild 
Tansy, or with Wild Marjoram, Bog 
Bean, sometimes called Water Shamrock, 
Marsh Trefoil, ete., and with Poplar bark. 


Sour stomach, heartburn, and belching, 
indieate absence of ga.l. But remember 


this, that usually herbs act gently, so do 


not be disappointed if when taking 
them you do not beleh forth like old 


Vesuvius. Soda does just that and you 
feel you are being helped. It is only 
temporary relief and is, contrary to 
popular opinion, positively deleterious 
according to good authority. 

Did you know that Tomato leaves are 
poisonous ? 


A bouquet of Tansy, or a branch of 
common Elder, in the window, discourage 
flies according to reports. 





Why not require a license to net But- 
terflies? Licenses are required for hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


“Carrets are good to be eaten with salt fish. 
Therefore sowe Carrets in your Gardens, and 
humbly praise God for them, as for a singular 
‘Great Blessing’ sien Admit if it should 
please God that any City or towne should be 
beseiged with the Enemy, what better provi- 
sion for the greatest number of people can be 
then every garden to be sufficiently planted 
with carrets?’ (1599). 

Recently an expert in cosmetics warned 
ladies against eating too many Carrots; 
the newspaper printing the item regretted 
no reason had been given by the beauty 
expert. Perhaps it was thought that the 
coloring substance carotin might give the 
skin a sort of “carrots and green” com- 
plexion instead of the desired “peaches 
and cream” skin. But few relish Carrots 
enough to eat them in such exeessive 
quantities as might tinge the flesh yellow. 





When a tree is uprooted by either winds 
or heavy rains the Hindu gardener says 
there were not enough stones about the 
roots for it to cling to and that a wobbly, 
sickly tree will take a new lease on life 
if many stones are placed around its roots. 
How often one sees a sturdy tree jutting 
out from a rock, thriving with apparently 
little soil. Pe 

Cats dislike cold, but are unafraid of 
heat. The Chinese say the only time a 
cat’s nose is ever warm is on the day of the 
summer solstice. They also say cats fol- 
low the lunar calendar in their eating 
habits, devouring mice and rats from the 
head downward during the first half of 
the lunar month and the last half com- 
mencing with the tail. Tigers have similar 
habits. When a cat commences to vibrate 
her vocal chords it is a sure sign she is 
contented, for unless perfectly relaxed she 
cannot purr. To keep a cat from leaving 
a new home try covering her paws with 
butter. Often she is so busy licking them 
off that she forgets all about her new sur- 
roundings. Speaking of the lunar month, 
an old authority says children should be 
treated for worms only when the moon is 
on the increase. 


_ “The happiest man is he who learns from 
Nature the lesson of worship.’”—EMERSON. 
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Dicentra and Corydalis for the Rock Garden 








Corydalis sempervirens, 
dry soil to keep it small and produce flowers 


should have very poor, 


OR the Roeck-Garden which is _ lo- 

sated in the shade of trees, many 

species of both Dicentra and Cory- 
dalis will prove their value as most of 
them are plants of naturally shady 
places. Their charm lies not only in 
their flowers, but also in their feathery 
and fern-like foliage, even though some 
of the species die down soon after bloom- 
ing. A few, like C. aurea, C. semper- 
virens and D. examia, continue in bloom 
from early Spring until Fall. 

Their culture is simple as they grow 
in almost any soil where shade and ex- 
posure is to their liking. The shade- 
loving sorts prefer soil with a liberal 
amount of leafmold and when once es- 
tablished, practically take care of them- 
selves and require a minimum of atten- 
tion. 

My own favorite is Corydalis nobilis, 
from Siberia, and whieh is, unfortu- 
nately, rarely seen in this country and 
seeds or plants are seldom offered. The 
plant starts early in Spring, the heads 


of ereamy-yellow flowers appearing 
shortly after, and each flower has a 


dark-brown spot at its tip. It is rather 
slow to bloom from seed, requiring from 
two to four vears after germination 
which takes at least a year. But after 
that, it slowly imereases in size and 
beauty each year. Shade and consider- 
able moisture are needed during the 
growing season but the plants will per- 
sist and live in very dry soil (although 
they will not bloom). This Spring I 
found several dozen plants in a forgot- 
ten seed bed where they had been for 
—— three Summers in hot, sandy 
soil. 


Of those native to this country, the 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


Golden Corydalis, C. aurea, is perhaps 
the best. It has a profusion of bright- 
yellow flowers, and fresh, green foliage 
in the hottest weather; and will grow 
in almost any position from a hot, dry 
Rock-Garden to a cool place in deep 
shade. It seeds itself freely enough so 
that it will always be in the garden, yet 
it never becomes weedy. Plants can 
often be found in the woods in clear- 


ings or along streams with rocky banks, 
usually in limestone regions. 
native is C. 


Another sempervirens, 








Dutchman’s Breeches is 
body who roams the woods in early Spring 


known to every- 


Pale Corydalis, with pink, yellow-tipped 
flowers. In the garden it should be given 
a hot, dry place in very thin, poor soil 
or it will grow too tall and will bloom 
but little. Wild plants are often found 
growing in the merest cracks of bare 
rocks where it would seem impossible 
for a plant to find sustenance. This 
Corydalis also blooms all Summer and 
even seedlings will bloom by Midsummer. 
When it can be kept to reasonable size 
by poor soil, there are few plants which 
require so little care. It is a biennial 
but seeds itself, and plants will come up 





in the most unexpected places; but like 
C. aurea, the plants are easily removed 
if there are too many. 

Corydalis cheilanthifolia comes from 
China and is one of the few foreign 
species offered by nurserymen here. This 
has yellow blossoms and grows only ten 
or twelve inches high. It 
most of the Summer. 

Of the Dicentras, everyone knows the 
old-fashioned Bleedingheart and this is 
not out of place in the large Roek-Gar- 
den. Dutchman’s Breeches, Dicentra 
eucullaria, is a tiny relative of the 
Bleedingheart and beloved by everybody 
who roams the woods in early Spring, 
for its dainty sprays of white heart- 
shaped flowers are among the first of the 
wild flowers to awaken. It is easily do- 
mesticated and needs only a_ partly- 
shaded place with a little leafmold in the 


also blooms 


soil. It will seed itself sparingly it 
conditions are suitable. 
Dicentra eximia, Fringed Bleeding- 


heart, is a native of the Eastern States, 
and with me, blooms but sparingly all 
Summer. A little farther south it blooms 
mueh more freelv and this latitude (300 
miles north of Chieago) would seem to 
be about its northern limit of hardiness. 
Dicentra formosa, Western Bleeding- 
heart, is a Paeifie coast form of D. 
eximia and will succeed fairly well in the 
East. 

There are several other species of 
Corydalis of Asiatic or European origin, 
but all are so searee and hard to locate 
in this country that the gardener must 
turn to European dealers’ catalogs for 
seeds. But when they are more readily 
available, they will make valuable addi- 
tions to the limited list of plants for 
shady places. 





Corydalis aurea, Golden Corydalis, blooms all Summer 
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Which Are the Best GladsP Who Shall Sayr 


N Mareh 2, 1933, the number of 

Glads registered by the American 

Gladiclus Society to date had 
reached two thousand two hundred and 
forty-three. No two alike, everyone a 
distinctive variety, not only in eolor, but 
also in habit of growth. 

Only an occasional person here and 
there, who perhaps has the collective in- 
stinect developed to a high degree, ever 
pretends to raise even a majority of 
these. And vet they are all beautiful, or 
no one would take the trouble of naming, 
propagating, and registering them. 





Gladiotus,—Albatross 


BY FOSS HEATON, (lowa) 


Hours of hand-pollenizing in the hot 
sun, a year later the careful nursing of 
the delicate seedlings under lath frames, 
another year of careful growing before 
any bloom is seen; and then two more 
years of growing the selected two or 
three best out of thousands bloomed, be- 
fore one has a tea-cup fu!l of bulbs and 
the nerve to supply a name and the 
dollar registration fee to the Secretary of 
the Society; and finally the most difficult 
part of ali to advertise it and to get 
others to like it well enough to buy it. 
The reward must truly be great, to sup- 
ply the incentive for all of this, as there 
are over three hundred new Glads every 
year. It must be the pure joy of achieve- 
ment, because it could not be the eash 
returns. 


Among these hundreds of new varie- 
ties there are a few, not over a dozen 
or so at the most, destined to be grown 
by the acre and the million, just as in 
the past there are only a few dozen kinds 
that have ever been grown extensively. 
There must be something about these 
comparatively few varieties that causes 
them to be in demand by those who love 


Glads. It is this: that they have a uni- 
versal appeal from the standpoint of 
beauty and behavior, and they are 


adapted to the conditions demanded of 
Glads. All the thousands of others are 
lacking in some essential point. 

And it is not a matter of advertising 
ballyhoo that puts a new variety to the 
front to stay. Two or three new ones 
have been ballyhooed enough to elect a 
President, but never got anywhere in 
particular. A Glad variety must have 
superior merit to stay in the running 
these days. 


HEN you pick up a Glad eatalog, 

vou would do well to keep in mind 
that the list of varieties vou encounter 
is the list the grower wishes to sell, be- 
cause he has them on hand and wants 
to turn them into eash. To be sure, 
he is guided to a large extent by the 
merits of the kinds he selects to grow, 
but having once grown them it is up 
to him to collect his profit on the labor 
of growing, whether they are the best 
selections or not. It is a good notion 
to have the salt-shaker handy when one 
reads these glowing catalog descriptions. 
One often needs to take some things 
“with a grain of salt,” as the saying goes. 
And this is not discounting any grower’s 
honesty and integrity, either, for they a!l 
are as honorable a class of business men 
and women as you will find in any line, 
sometimes I think far more so. This 
matter of different behavior for different 
localities in the ease of many varieties 
often enters into the ease. However, 


variety descriptions undoubtedly conform 
to the requirements of veracity in all 
these catalogs. 

What I mean is that one must not de- 
pend on variety descriptions alone in 




















Gladiolus,—Emile Aubrun 


selecting a list of best Glads. When a 
grower, in whom you have confidence, 
says a variety is in heavy demand, then 
you are justified in purchasing it. In 
the last analysis, merit is the real pulling 
power in the demand for any article of 
commerce. When there is a great de- 
mand for a thing, it is because of a real 
value. 

Those of us who raise Glads for pleas- 
ure, in our gardens, and that is just about 
all of us who care for the flowers at 
all, can have but a few kinds, perhaps a 
few dozen kinds at the most. And we 
naturally want these few kinds to be 
the best there are of the various colors 
and types. 

Our natural question then is, what are 
those kinds of which there is a persistent 
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and growing demand. We know that 
back of this popular demand there must 
be real merit. 


HE members of the American Gladi- 

olus Society vote each year on the 
best Glads. On the membership expira- 
tion notice, sent out each year to the mem- 
bers, space is provided for listing “My 
Favorite Ten” for that year. The varie- 
ties are then ranked according to the 
total number of votes each receives. In 
the latest vote taken 898 members voted 
on 857 varieties from 123 originators. 
However, 636 of these varieties received 
ach less than 10 votes, while among the 
50 highest ranking varieties only 22 orig- 
inators were represented. The highest 
ranking variety in this vote was Mr. 
W. H. Phipps, receiving 568 votes. 

In the following list, the fifty highest 
ranking varieties are arranged in the or- 
der of number of votes each received dur- 
ing the period of the last four years. 
These fifty varieties gained their votes 
by superior merit among over 7,000 varie- 
ties that are named and in commerce at 
the present time. All these fifty are 
heavy winners of prizes at flower shows 
all over the world. All of them are mod- 
erately priced, most of them cheap, and 
all are readily obtainable anywhere. 


A few of these fifty might not do so 
well in your own particular locality, but 
it is absolutely assured by their ranking 
that they will do fine in nearly every lo- 
cality, because the votes were sent in by 
people from every conceivable climate 
and environment, with all sorts of grow- 
ing conditions represented. Of all the 
varieties that could be mentioned, these 








Gladiolus,—Mr. W. H. Phipps 


(Flower Jrower 


Gladiolus,—Mrs. F. C. 
Peters. A dainty laven- 
der variety, whose beauty 
is much enhanced by the 
blotch in the throat 


stand the best chance of making good 
with you, both for behavior and for 
satisfying your ideas of the beautiful. 


RANE VARIETY NAME COLOR ORIGINATOR YEAR 
1 Mr. W. H. Phippe....... Salmon pink. Diener..... 1921 
I Scab Scdannscae avender.... Coleman... 1922 
3 Mrs. Leon Douglas.... Salmon pink. Diener..... 1920 
4 Dr. F. E. Bennett....... Scarlet. ..... Diener..... 1921 
5 Pfitzer’s Triumph........ Scarlet...... Pfitzer..... 1926 
LL =e Smoky...... Ee 1925 
7 Golden Dream....... eee Yellow o» G...... SB 
8 Purple Glory........ ee» Darkred.... Kunderd... 1916 
9 Betty Nuthall........... Salmon pink. Salbach.... 1928 

10 Giant Nymph........... Pure pink... Coleman... 1921 

11 Veilchenblau............ Dark violet.. Pfitzer..... 1923 
12 Mrs. F.C, Peters........ Lavender.... Fischer..... 1919 

13 Mrs. P. W. Sisson. ...... Light pink... Coleman... 1924 

14 Emile Aubrun........... Smoky...... Lemoine.... 1910 

I 5, battes anes Salmon pink. Betscher.... 1922 

16 Longfellow.............. Pure pink... Prestgard... 1924 

17 Dr. Nelson Shook........ | See Kunderd... 1925 

Se PR REI Weeeee........ FMeMEP. 2... 1927 

19 Golden Measure......... Yellow . Kelway.... 1908 

20 Mrs. Dr. Norton......... Light pink... Kunderd... 1915 

21 Catherine Coleman...... Salmon pink. Coleman... 1919 

22 Crimson Glow........... Red........ Betscher... 1916 

Be CIID, ccccccsccceces Light pink... Pfitzer. . 1927 

P| Se Scarlet . Hornberger. 1926 

25 Mrs. Van Konynenburg... Light violet.. Pfitzer..... 1925 

26 Mother Machree......... Smoky...... Stevens.... 1927 

ST Jeans es Wee. 2. 200.50. White....... Joerg... 1924 


28 Mrs. F. C. Hornberger... White Hornberger. 1925 
29 Mrs. Frank Pendleton.... Light pink... Kunderd... 1910 


Pe TR ni.00590000060 Cream. . Kunderd... 1921 
31 Heavenly Blue.......... Light violet.. Pfitzer..... 1926 
33 Berty Snow. ..........:. Lavender.... Mair .. 1918 
8) ee Purple...... Pfitzer..... 1925 
Be Be Es 560006008000 Lavender.... Kinyon.... 1927 
35 Jane Addams............ Lavender Prestgard... 1926 
36 Richard Diener.......... Salmon pink. Diener. .... 1917 
37 Charles Dickens......... Purple...... Pfitzer..... 1926 
SS eee Light pink Fischer..... 1924 
39 Pearl of California. ...... Pure pink... Kingsley... 1926 
| RR Dark violet.. Pfitzer..... 1927 
41 Mammoth White. ....... White. . Pfitzer. . 1922 
42 Los Angeles............. Salmon pink. Houdyshell. 1925 
eer Smoky...... Diener..... 1917 
44 Capt. Boynton.......... Lavender.... Boynton.... 1922 
45 Anna Eberius........... Purple...:.. Diener..... 1917 
46 Commander Koebl....... Se Ss | 
SN OS ight violet.. Pfitzer. . 1928 
kin ccaadexeos mon pink. Palmer 1931 
49 Geraldine ee Light violet.. Diener 1923 
50 Pride of Wanakah ....... Rose pink... Chriswell... 1924 
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Trillium Erectum 


[* a shady glen on the mountainside, 
yesterday, I found the noble and 
stately Trillium erectum, a handsome 
plant, indeed, and one of the most 
attractive of this curious family. On a 
stalk 22 inches tall, the very broadly 
rhombie leaves, their margins overlap- 
ping, form a green canopy not unlike 
an expanded sunshade. From the top, a 
slender pedicel, grows the single large 
white flower, four inches across when 
fully expanded, showing clearly its rela- 
tion to the Lilies. I dug up one, brought 
it home, and planted it in a flower pot, 
where it looks as if it had never been 
moved from its native bower. A small 
group of these handsome Trilliums grow- 
ing in a flower pot would make a won- 
derful show. The small bulb or corm is 
found several inches below the surface. 
One wonders how they get down so deep, 
as the seed must germinate at or near the 
surface, where they fall. Perhaps the 
new corm forms below the old one, 
instead of, as in other bulbous plants, on 
top of the mother bulb. Thus, year by 
year, they burrow deeper and deeper 
until they arrive at the proper depth 
where they may be sure of getting the 
requisite moisture for their development. 
All the Trilliums appear to do this, for 
they are deeply rooted, which should be 
remembered if one attempts to transplant 
them. They are easily moved when in 
bloom. C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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The Purple Crackle’s Orange Oil 
Bath 
HE Purple Grackle is a rather tame 
3ird, but with a naughty habit of 
killing Baby Sparrows. That habit ean 
be over-looked if they confine their kill- 
ing to them only. 

I keep a Birdbath and Feeding Beard 
in the back yard under the trees and 
find great pleasure watching many kinds 
of Birds that have been coming here for 
years. 


The Grackles were becoming too 
numerous; they ate the food as rapidly 
as a flock of chickens, and very little 


was left for other and smaller Birds. 

To drive them away I would go into 
the yard and clap my hands. For several 
days this frightened them, but soon they 
became accustomed to this and found 
they were not harmed, so kept coming 
back. Then I threw stones. Now, when 
they see me coming they lift their glossy 
heads straight up, “tehaek,” and _ fiv 
away. 

The other Birds seem to sense they 
are not to be molested and eat the seeds, 
grain, suet, bread; in faet, table seraps, 
including beans, peas, and meat seraps. 

Looking from my window one morning 
{ saw a Grackle doing funny anties in 


one spot on the lawn under a_ willow 
tree. It held an orange rind with its 
feet while with its beak it took the oil 


and preened its breast, wings and long 
tail feathers. 

Since then I put orange rind on the 
lawn away from the feeding board and 
enjoy watching the Grackles take their 
morning Orange Oil Bath. 

They have been as long as _ twenty 
minutes at one time taking their Beauty 
Orange Bath. They not only extract the 
oil, but break the rind into small pieces 
and rub them under their wings and on 
their backs. They will lie on the rind 
and ruffle their feathers as chickens when 
taking a sand or ash bath. A hard erust 
of bread they will drop in the water and 
when soft, take it out and eat it. 

Seldom now do they come to the feed- 
ing board. 

I have a kindly feeling for a Bird 
that takes a hint so graciously and a 
sweet-smelling Orange Oil Bath. 

Evia B. Suarpe, (Ind.) 





A Different Kind of Hummer 


OR the first time in this section I 
have seen a yellow-marked Humming 


Bird; the Ruby Throat is a common 
visitor and an old friend, gay and 
sociable. 


We were having one hundred degree 
weather and the flowers were fading, so 
that the few that remained were the 
more attractive. But not even nectar 
food is so necessary as water.—Organic 
life must drink. To my drooping garden 
therefore I was bringing the cooling 


refreshment, when suddenly I was aware 
of another thirsty atom; a Humming 
Bird of even smaller size, clad in a 
bodice of gray, and gray wings barred 
with black and tipped with pale yellow, 
poised above the stream thrown from the 
hose-pipe, avoiding the seattering water- 
drops, then circled around me, came 
nearer, still nearer, approached the end 
of the pipe from which I, with my 
finger, guided the spray, and while fan- 
ning my hand with its incredible electrical 
bird-motor, it sipped three times of the 
precious liquid close to the end of the 
pipe. My hand was rigidly steady, the 
flow uniform, and I stood like a statue 
surprised by a sight so beautiful; but it 
was a dissolving picture, for now it 
circles my head, thrice around, and see! 
it perches on the brim of my straw hat 
while I stand as a graven image motion- 
less. At once it shimmers again through 
the spray, and again sips at the hose- 
end: Carefully I note the little Quaker 
now, her breast in silver-gray, the tail 
feathers tipped with ebony; the bill, a 
little over an inch long, is almost black; 
gleaming black eyes very noticeable; and 
on the top of her tiny head securely 
placed, rests a diadem of pure lemon- 
vellow. 

Then there is another swift circling 
obeisance, a dash through the spray, and 
presto! my lovely visitant from the vast 
unknown is away once more, 

“Lone wandering, but not lost!” 


My description is feeble; my emotions 
are livelier, and my love of the garden 
mightily inereased. 


Gro. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 














Here we eat every meal during Summer. This we consider 
the most practical outdoor living room for there is always 
shelter from north and northwest winds which often makes 
the season short otherwise as far north as we are. We 
use our outdoor room early in Spring and in tate Fall 


Mrs. CHRIS. FREDERICKSEN, (Minn.) 
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The Editor’s Experience with 
the Oriental Poppy. 
(Subject of I ront Cover Illustration.) 


Y first experience with the Oriental 
Poppy, which is the subject of our 
front cover illustration, this month, dates 
back. more than 25 years. A small root was 
received from one of the Western New 
York nurserymen and planted carelessly 
in my garden plot on the old farm where 
we spent seven Summers. The Poppy 
flourished so wonderfully that when we 
moved to our present home it was 
brought with us. 
But the big part of the story is that 
at the present time (June 13th), I have 
hundreds of Oriental Poppies in bloom, 


although now, after a hot week, just 
about gone. The original plant was 


allowed to self-sow and we still continue 
to allow this Poppy to spread into the 
Iris pateh at its own pleasure. During 
the blooming season of the Poppy, the 
Irises are rather inconspicuous, but the 
Poppy bloom is only for a eouple of 
weeks, and as it follows the height of 
the Iris blooming season, I am satisfied 
to let the Irises take a back seat when 
the Poppies come into bloom. 

The Oriental Poppy is a_ rugged 
grower and does not require especially 
fertile soil, seemingly doing extra well 
here in my naturally rather lean, sandy 
garden. 

It is the color that makes this Poppy 
so attractive. I ean safely say, I think, 
that no flower in my garden has such a 
brilliant and showy eolor, and on ae- 
count of the large size of the blooms, 
when the Oriental Poppy is at its best, 
other things necessarily are secondary. 
The color I deseribe as a very bright 
orange, although others have described 
it as a bright searlet, or perhaps as a 
light red. 


If you have not the Oriental Poppy 
as a part of your garden children, by 
all means add it at your earliest 


convenience, 

The following is copied from Bailey's 
e " ; . oe 
Cvelopedia of Horticulture, descriptive 
of the Oriental Poppy: 

ORIENTAL POPPY (Papaver Orientale) 

“Plants grow 3-4 ft. high, perennial, stiff- 
hairy, and bear fis. sometimes 6 in. or more 
across: lvs. hispid, pinnately parted; lobes 
oblong-lanceolate, the upper lobes coarsely ser 
rate and the lower incise-dentate: petals some- 
times 6, obovate, narrowed below, scarlet 
with blackish base. A popular perennial, now 
in many forms. The petals are originally ap 
parently scarlet with a black spot. It was not 
until late in the 80's of the past century that 
this species made a decided break in color. A 
considerable class of hybrids with P. bractea 
tum has arisen which extends the color range 
through several shades of red to orange. 
salmon, and pale pink. Some are nspotted. 
some are adapted to cutting, and doubling has 
made some progress. Among the Latin names 
of varieties belonging to this class are grandi- 
florum, hybridum, immaculatum, nanum, 
splendens, ’arkmanii, plenum, semi-plenum. 
and Sintenisii. Several have received common 
or personal names. Possibly some of these 
names belong rather with P. bracteatum.- 
Oriental poppies are better divided after bloom- 
ing, in late July, or August, when they are 
dormant; but the roots should not be disturbed 
if the best bloom is expected the following 
season. They always grow in the autumn, 
and these divided plants would start away and 
make good growth. If divided in spring, they 
would not recover in time to bloom. Any 
extra-good variety may be increased. largely by 
cutting the roots into short pieces. This also 
is best accomplished in summer. No plant is 
more brilliant in late spring or early summer 
than the Oriental Poppy, with its large flowers 
silken petals and flaming colors, although its 
season of bloom is short.” 
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The 


orrey Pine 


A Rare 
Old Species 
of Interest 


to All 


Tree Lovers 
and Students 
of Nature 


BY 
MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


IKE the Desert Palm, the Giant 
Sequoia and the Monterey Cy- 


press, the Torrey Pine belongs to 
California. This rare tree, to see which 
botanists have crossed the continent, is a 
relic and survivor of a long-ago forest. 
It is an old, old tree, a century or two 
being reckoned as its lifetime. “A singu- 
lar and unique Maritime Pine,” it was 
styled by its discoverer, who, on report- 
ing his find to an authority on trees, was 
told that it was one of the rarest trees in 
North America. The name of Torrey was 
given to it, in honor of John Torrey of 
New York, a pioneer of American botany 
and a master of botanical science. 
Torrey pines are found only in a nar- 
row belt, a few miles in length, on the 
Pacifie coast, near the mouth of the Sole- 
dad River, north of San Diego, and on 
the island of Santa Rosa, in California, 
according to Sargent. This makes this 
Pine notable as the least-widely-distrib- 
uted Pine tree in the United States. The 
city of San Diego owns a park of these 
trees, called “Torrey Pines Park.” Here 
in gulch and canyon one sees trees bent 
and twisted by the years;—hunchbacked 
from age. Occasionally one comes upon 
a sixty-foot giant still enjoying the full 
tide of its strength and able to stand up- 
right; but the old ones that have been 
buffeted by the high sea winds are 
stunted to a possible twenty-foot stature. 
A lover of rugged places, this cliff- 
dweller is found at the famous “Point 
f Trees” near Del Mar, gazing seaward 
from its vantage point at the summit, as 
it did in the long ago. Here stands 
many a rare specimen of this tree, noted 
for its long, strong needles, and odd 
cones. Like so many other things that 
grow in California, cones and needles are 
superlative. 
| Sargent’s description of the Torrey 
Pine, in his “Trees of North America,” 
states that its leaves, which form great 





The 
Torrey 
Pine 


Survivors of 
a Bygone 
Age, and 
one of the 

rarest of 
all the 
Conifers 


tufts at the ends of the branches, are 
dark green and range from eight to thir- 
teen inches in length. ‘The tree flowers 
from January to March; the male blooms 
being yellow, in short, dense heads, and 
the female subterminal on long, stout 
peduncles. The fruit is broad-ovoid, 
spreading or reflexed on long stalks four 
to six inches long, becoming deep chest- 
nut brown, with thick seales armed with 
minute spines. Mostly deciduous in their 
fourth year. In falling these leave a few 
of their barren seales on the stalk at- 
tached to the branch. The seeds are oval, 
three-fourths to an inch long, dull brown, 
mottled on lower side, light yellow-brown 
on upper side; with a thick, hard shell, 
nearly surrounded by their dark brown 
wings, often nearly one-half inch long. 
These seeds are edible, either raw or 
roasted. 

The Torrey Pine is oftenest seen at a 
height of thirty to forty feet, its trunk 
short, about a foot in diameter; but 
trees of fifty to sixty feet prove the ex- 
ception to this mode of growth, and their 
long, straight tapering stem is perhaps 
two and a half feet through. Stout, 
spreading, and often ascending branches, 
and very stout branehlets, bright-green 
in their first season, becoming light-pur- 
ple and covered with a metallic bloom 
the following year, ultimately nearly 
black, are notable features of this tree. 











Even the bark of the Torrey Pine is 
unusually thick, an inch or more in depth, 
divided irregularly into broad, flat ridges 
covered by large, thin, red-brown scales. 
The wood is soft and light, not very 
strong, coarse grained, light-yellow in 
color, with thick yellow, or nearly white, 
sapwood, and is sometimes used for fuel. 

This western Pine oddity grows rap- 
idly under cultivation, attaining a much 
greater size than it shows on its native 
cliffs. Not only in the parks of San 
Diego may the traveler see it, but also 
in the parks of New Zealand where it 
has been successfully introduced. The 
most interesting specimens, however, are 
the ancient trees that bend e@ listening 
ear to the wild waves of the Pacific and 
spend their lives in company of wild 
birds and flowers that also love the 
heights. 





There has been a larger demand for the 
Index for 1932 than any previous year, 
but there are still plenty of these avail- 
able. Indexes are in stock for any year 
of THe FLower Grower, or its prede- 
cessor “The Modern Gladiolus Grower’, 
and can be had postpaid for 10e each, 
shipped flat with a board so that thev are 
in good condition for binding. Get the 
Indexes and see what a wealth of facts 
and information they make available for 
quick reference. 
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Showing seedlings shaded with Newspaper 
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lL 2. 3. 
Showing method of transplanting seedlings to 
‘ two jnch pots. ‘ 


ILL an ordinary flat or shallow box 
Fk with coarse sand leaving an ineh or 

so at the top. Soak thoroughly and 
firm down with a mortar trowel or shingle. 
Cut straight lines two inches deep, and 
two inches apart, the length of the box, 
with an old knife. Drop the Sweet Pea 
seed in the little trough half an inch 
apart. Cover and press down firmly. 
Water every day if the sand shows dry- 
ness. Do not water if the sand is damp, 
as the seeds might rot. In a week or ten 
days the seedlings will appear. 

If the box is near a sunny window, 
shade during the hottest part of the day. 
If grown direetly under glass, shade with 
newspapers held up by sticks until the 
plants are three inches high or more. 

When the plants become three or four 
inches high, lift them out of the flat with 
a small trowel, and place in two-inch 
flower pots in good rich loam. The best 
method for doing this is to hold the 
seedling in the pot with the left hand, 
drop a handful of loam into the pot 
around the plant with the right hand, 
fill the pot to the top with loam, and 
press down firmly all around the plant. 

Keep the pots shaded if pots are p'aced 
in a very sunny spot. The roots now 
form a compact system within the pot. 
In three weeks, if the weather is mild 
enough outdoors, the sturdy plants can be 
knocked out easily from the pots and 
placed in a prepared trench. 

Place the second and third finger on 
either side of the plant in the pot and 
turn upside. Knock the edge of the pot 
gently on the edge of a wooden table, 
sill, or step. The entire inside will fall 
against the two restraining fingers. The 
pot ean be lifted with the left hand, leav- 
ing the plant with its solid root system 
imbedded in loam, in the right hand. 

In preparing the trench, dig a foot 
and a half into the earth, a foot wide, 
and if sod is taken out replace the sod, 
upside down in the bottom of the trench. 
Fill within eight inches from the top of 
the trench with dried eow and_ sheep 
fertilizer mixed with good loose loam. 
Place the plants six inches apart, and 
fill to two inehes within edge of trench. 

Be sure the young vines have some- 
thing to climb on. “Pea Brush” (Birch 
tree broom in newly-cut-down areas) is 
the best, as no matter how hot the sun 
is, there is no danger of burned tendrils. 
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How to Grow Sweet Peas Successfully 
BY RUTH IL. 


LEE, (R. 1.) 


An unusua! crop of brilliantly-colored 
Sweet Peas should be the result of this 
special treatment. 





Drug Crops for Cash Income 

N choosing the cash crop, or erops, 

upon which the back-to-the-lander is 
going to depend for the income, it is 
nearly always best to select one in which 
there is the least ecmpetition. This may 
seem a difficult task to a beginner but 
an open eye and an open mind will find 
many an opportunity in every commu- 
nity. And time spent in making a wise 
choice will be far more profitable than 
time consumed in retracing one’s steps 
after making a false start. Watch your 
grocer’s windows for products brought 
in from a distance. Many fruits, vege- 
tables (both fresh and canned) and spe- 
cial meat products which have been 
transported hundreds, and _ probably 
thousands, of miles could be produced 
at a profit right in your neighborhood. 

All of which reminds me that drug 
crops are a much neglected source of 
income in this country. Probably few 
of them are an easy road to riches, but 
there are soils, climates, and people in 
some part of the United States that must 
be adapted to culture of most of them. 

The task of producing drug crops 
should not be undertaken, however, with- 
out thorough investigation. Many of 
them are grown in Old World countries 
at such a low price that it is practically 
impossible for Americans to produce 
them at a profit. Soil is often a limiting 
factor in the economic production of 
these crops, some growing best in dry 
situations, while others demand the con- 
stant moisture of the marsh and bog; 
some are acid lovers and others need an 
alkaline soil. All of these factors to- 
gether with demand and probable price 
must be thoroughly investigated before 
time and money is spent in actual pro- 
duetion. And even then it is usually 
the part of wisdom to make experimental 
plantings before venturing far into the 
field. 

The list of plants used in the drug 
trade is a most comprehensive one, vary- 
ing from some in light demand, as in 
the ease of Colie-root (Aletris farinosa), 
to the two hundred and fifty tons, or 
more, of Orris-root (Iris florentina) 
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which are usually imported into this 
country annually. 

Readers interested in this phase of 
outdoor enterprise may get much definite 
information from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and from their 
State Experiment Station. The former 
has a number of bulletins on the sub- 


ject, including the following: Weeds 
Used in Medicine, Farmer’s Bulletin 
188; Drug Plants Under Cultivation, 


F. B. 663; Ginseng Culture, F. B. 1184; 
Drying Crude Drugs, F. B. 1231; and a 
number of others. 


C. W. Wood, ( Mich.) 





Foot-Paths in Old England 


= this young country of ours, paths, 
as permanent features of the country- 
side, are unknown; nor does it appear 
that they are ever destined to imprint 
themselves on the landscape. The near 
est approach to them were the Indian 
Trails of early days, but in this vast 
country distances were too great to in 
vite the cross-country pedestrian. With 
the early settlers the horse was the first 
means of communication, then the wagon 
and buggy, and finally the automobile. 

But in England, of dense population 
and limited area, with villages thickly 
dotting the land, the Path from early 
days assumed a position of importance 
which it has maintained to the present 
day. Residing for a time in a typical 
village of Berkshire, I found the whole 
countryside, so far as I explored, cob 
webbed with paths. They radiate in 
various directions from every town and 
hamlet, and I verily believe that one 
could walk from John O’Groats to the 
Land’s End, or biseet the kingdom in 
any other direction, guided only by the 
meanderings of a path. 

And the paths of England are not 
merely incidental, now appearing and 
now vanishing in a easual way. Not at 
all. Indeed they have a very real legal 
standing in the Common Law of the 
land. They are ancient, therefore they 
are to be respected. If a long lineage 
makes an aristocrat, then many of these 
paths belong to the nobility. They date 
back to the dawn of British history. 
The farmer can plow his field but he 
may not disturb the pathway that winds 
across it. That is sacred; a publie birth- 
right. Time has hallowed and invested 
it with a proprietary dignity. For cen- 
turies it has filled a real need for coun- 
tryside communication. 

Nothing could be more romantic than 
the pursuit of one of these paths by the 
stranger. Clambering over ancient stiles 
of various patterns, wending his way 
across meadows where fat cattle browse 
or lambs gambol, never far from green 
hedge-rows, crossing rustic bridges and 
pausing to watch the fish and plant life 
waving in the clear water, and then per- 
haps with some trepidation, opening 
gates to follow the path through a farm- 
er’s barn vard or through the grounds 
of a private estate, he finally finds him- 
self emerging from the fields into an- 
other of those charming villages with 
ancient church, that thickly dot the 
park-like countryside of old England. 


L. R. Jounson, (Mo.) 
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HE Clothes Moth (Tinea pellionella), 
flying about in homes, is not as dan- 
gerous as is generally believed. It is 
either the male, or the female after she 
has laid her eggs. Before flight her body 
is heavy, containing from 50 to 150 eggs. 


Australia, due to the Island’s iong 
separation from the rest of the world, is 
the home of animal and plant life differ- 
ent from that found in most lands. Of 
Plants, she has 7,000 species that are 
found in no other country. 


Guinea Pigs are natives of South 
America, the name “Guinea” has nothing 
to do with its native habitat. Its name 
is believed to be a corruption of “Cony 
Pig,” thev closely resemble the Conies, 
but the Animal is neither a Cony nor a 
Pig. 

Garden Spiders, at least four species, 
have worked out a system of telegraphy. 
They run a delicate silken thread, which 
they spin, from the center of their webs 
to the spot where they wish to rest. By 
keeping one foot on this telegraph wire, 
they ean tell when they have made a 
eateh. When the wind blows the web 
they are not deceived, for their touch is 
very sensitive. They run out to their 
eateh, kill it, wrap it up securely in a 
silken bag and stow it away for future 
meals. 


Oak Trees are said to be attacked by 
over 500 kinds of Insects. 


Pillbugs and Crayfish are related to 
Crabs. 


Horseshoe Crabs are valuable for their 
ammonia content. When dried and 
coarsely ground they are sold to fertilizer 
manufacturers. 


June Beetles defoliated many Oaks, 
Poplars, Cottonwoods, Walnuts, and 
other Trees, in Wisconsin, the Summer of 
1932. The Beetles have a 3-year cycle. 


The Roses’ perfume was intended by 
Nature to attract Insects to fertilize the 
blossoms. This perfume is an oily chemi- 
eal within the petals. 


June Beetles love golf-courses, smooth 
lawns, and the prized Blue Grass. Most 
Beetles prefer the thinner sod, for their 
egg-laying. So do not crop grass too 
closely, for in thinning it, the Beetles 
inerease rapidly. 


Grasshoppers sing with their wings. 
The Cave Cricket has no wings, and being 
a Grasshopper is therefore voiceless. 
Ordinary winged Grasshoppers have their 
ears on their front legs, but this wing- 
less, voiceless variety seems to have none. 
It is presumed to be deaf, as well as 
dumb. 


A Dog has the habit of turning around 
several times before lving down. This 
is an instinct surviving from its wild state 
in jungles, as the Wolf and Fox now 
live in the wild. Before lying down he 
turned around several times in order to 
trample the grass and leaves down and 
away from his body. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, 


HE flowers of July are numerous 

and showy. Not only in patches 

here and there, but great fields 
f them. Let man neglect his land but for 
a season, Nature steps in and makes 
flower gardens of it. In the farmer’s 
opinion her planting is considered in very 
bad taste, especially when she sets out 
to fill large tracts with Canadian and 
Bull Thistles. Very pretty are they at 
blossom time, and fragrant too, but never 
was there a garden or field pest more dif- 
fieult to control. 


The farmer thinks Nature’s energy 
is also misplaced when she plants his 
pasture fields with Wild Carrot, or his 
hay field with Fleabane. And when she 
plants these flowers it is not in a half- 
hearted manner; the job is a thorough 
one, and a delight to the eye of a nature 
lover, providing he is not the one making 
hay in a field taken possession of by 
Fleabane, or pasturing his Cows in a 
garden of Wild Carrot. 


Many of the flowering plants of July 
are tall, sturdy growths that have no 
fear of vandals making their species 
extinct. No one ever dreams of pluck- 
ing a nosegay of Mullein, at any rate 
not the Great Velvet-leafed Mullein. And 
much less would one even dream of gath- 
ering the Teasel, which blossoms the 
latter part of the month, unless ocea- 
sionally in the Fall a few are included 
in Winter bouquets. For all its formid- 
able appearance, the Teasel is a very 
pretty plant, not only in Summer, but 
it is especially picturesque in Winter. 


Milkweed blossoms are in their prime 
this month; those fragrant, lilae-colored 
balls of loveliness. In July we may find 
a healthy stalk of Milkweed taken pos- 
session of by numbers of black and white 
striped Caterpillars. If we are interested 
enough to watch their daily progress, we 
find them working their way from leaf 
to leaf in a very thorough manner. Fre- 
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quently all that remains is the bare stalk 
after the Caterpillars have finished. Mon- 
arch Butterflies, coming from the South 
in the Spring, deposit their eggs here 
and there along their route, but always 
on tender Milkweed shoots, which later 
serves in the capacity of certified milk 
for baby Monarehs, while they are in 
the Caterpillar stage. 


July brings to mind the familiar term, 
“Dog Days.” There are a variety of super- 
stitions about these days which usually 
are the warmest of the year. In reality, 
Dog Days is the period when the Dog 
Star, Canis Major, rises with the Sun, 
and during the very warm mid-days of 
July and August it rides unseen, high 
above us. Canis Major is the brightest 
star in the heavens, and may be seen 
in all its brilliance during the entire 
Winter and early Spring, following at 
the heels of Orion the Hunter, that most 
beautiful of all Winter constellations. 


The musical Insects are gathering, and 
tuning their fiddles in preparation for a 
series of evening concerts soon to be 
given; which is a mid-Summer treat 
to all who love the outdoors. At a time 
when Bird music is growing searee, the 
Inseet symphonies will, in part, take its 
place. Nature has many able musicians 
from early Spring until Fall; the Birds, 
the Frogs, the Toads, and the Insects, 
each group making delightful musie in 
its own particular way. 


No month is so typical of Summer as 
July, with Spring still lingering in June, 
and August hinting of Fall. 


Warm, sunlit days, with Bees droning 
and Birds ehirping lazily; a weleome 
thunder shower or two; Wild Flowers in 
abundance; Cherries, Berries, Harvest 
Apples; good things from the garden, 
and hundreds of other things for soul 
and body, may we expect in this, the 
seventh month. 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —CowPeER 





Madison Cooper, Editer 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


For the Thrifty, Not the Indigent 


UMANITY is ever looking for a ‘‘soft snap,’’ and 

our present times of depression are no exception. 
To avoid the privations of unemployment, people every- 
where have attempted to use their wits, but in most cases 
they are figuring on something’easy rather than a will- 
ingness to accept anything hard. Quite natural, is this 
trait, but it does not lead us in the right direction. Men 
of greatest vision tell us that character can only be 
developed by rigorous experiences and hardships; yet 
we find people everywhere shirking responsibility,— 
attempting to avoid being real men and women. 

The putting forward of THE Cooper PLAN as a pre- 
ventative of future depressions has attracted the atten- 
tion of a large number of people. Some seem to feel 
that there is some mystery about THE CoopPer PLAN which 
will relieve them of their present embarrassed conditions 
and put them on an easier basis. THE CooPER PLAN is 
not for those who are financially embarrassed,—the 
indigent,—the thriftless. It is for those who have shown 
an ability to save the results of their labors, and live a 
frugal and simple life. In short, THe Cooper PLAN is 
‘*for the thrifty, not the indigent.’’ 

[ will offer a bit of a lecture on the fact that there is 
a great tendency for some to believe that the world owes 
them a living. The average person feels that whatever 
effort he gives, no matter how ineffective, must provide 
him with as good a living as the man who puts real effort 
and thought into his activities. Here we run into all 
sorts of isms and oecracies, representing collectivism as 
applied to civilized human life. Those of small ambition 
are attracted to this sort of teaching; whereas those with 
more ambition, object to being put on the basis of those 
who expeet much for little. But this is another story 
and will be elaborated on at another time. 

THe Cooper PLAN, as already outlined, stands com- 
plete in itself, but various details and angles develop 
from time to time, and I shall continue to elaborate these 
My friends must not forget that THE 
Coorer PLAN is for those who are naturally thrifty. or 
those who are willing to become thrifty. It is not for 
those who have nothing (not even a disposition) with 
which to help themselves. So friends, those of vou who 
are able should study THE Cooper PLAN and adopt it as 
offers. Talk it up with your younger friends 
interested in doing something for themselves, 


as occasion offers. 


occasion 
who are 
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in accumulatine the material things of this world, 
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but rather the really worthwhile qualities which are of 
far greater importance. 

When we are all educated so that we more fully under- 
stand the purposes of human life on earth, and what sort 
of activities we should pursue to perfect ourselves for 
better activities in the future, these things will be plain 
to us. THe Cooper PLAN has already been the means 
of educating a large number in the right direction, and 
will be the means of helping a still larger number in 
the future. 





No Such Thing as “Wasted” Education 


OME smug and opinionated chaps, not to say those who 

think they are hard-headed, are wont at times to refer 
to some of the various phases of education as wasted 
effort. 

Readers of this magazine well know that I am not 
strong for much of the stuff which is called education, 
but if I may attempt to differentiate very closely between 
real education and the so-called edueation, I should say 
that there is no such thing as ‘‘wasted’’ education. 

Young people who make an effort to learn the rudi- 
ments of certain fields of activity, even though they may 
never be called upon to serve in that particular line, 
need not feel that their time is wasted in the learning 
of anything which is good and useful. That which we 
learn may not be of immediate use to us, but some time 
in the future it is more than likely to be. Too many 
people feel that when they are through with school or 
when they are past a certain stage of so-called education, 
that they have nothing more to learn and then they are 
likely to waste their time in entertaining themselves and 
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in ‘‘ passing away time’’ on things which, to put it mildly, 
vet them nowhere. 
Young people who are interested in reading and 


studying of any worthwhile subject need not let those 
over-wise people, who think they are practical, divert 
them from their purpose. Young people should sys- 
tematically study and read and improve their minds and 
outlook for the future; otherwise they are not likely to 
have much of a future. 


Lack of The True Education is one of the weaknesses 
of our present times. People will educate themselves 
only as far as they think it necessary to make material 
progress in the world. No person can know too much 
nor about too many subjects—ALWAYS WITHIN 
REASON. It is possible to make some trivial subject 
the object of too great a concentration. Here is where 
good sense and good judgment can be displayed. Do 
not give too much time and thought to the smaller and 
less important subjects, but give time to those things 
which go to make The True Education and the well- 
balanced life. That is where individual judgment comes 
into play. 

No person can tell another just what he or she should 
take up as a profession, as an avocation, as a diversion, 
or as an opportunity. Pick out your own subjects and 
see that vou use some good commonsense in the picking. 
Whether you gain information about subjects which are 
of most cash value to you or not, is of far less impor- 
tance than that the subjects you undertake are preparing 
vou for a better outlook on life, as you find it here on 
earth, and incidentally for a better work in a future life 
to come. 

The above may sound like preaching to some, and I 
will admit that it takes that nature, but then we nearly 
all need preaching at at times, and those who don’t need 
preaching at, ean just forget that I have ‘‘jumped the 
garden fence’’ in eonnection with the above general 
subject. 
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Reforestation as a Part of Conservation 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Reforestation Pro- 
. gram deserves the support of all publie-spirited 
citizens. While Reforestation on a national and a sort 
of wholesale seale may be subject to criticism, or perhaps 
we should say subject to limitations, it is not likely that 
the movement will go so far during the lifetime of the 
present generation as to need checking, and therefore 
we should at this time give it our whole-hearted support. 
Not only will the President’s Reforestation Program give 
employment to some thousands of men, but it will doubt- 
less result in the building up of our national resources 
to an extent which will be worth while. 

Reforestation means more than the mere replenishing 
of our timber supply. It means conservation of our bird 
life, which is important in connection with the checking 
of insect pests, and in the maintaining of. the balance 
of nature in other directions. Reforestation also gives 
us a conservation of our water supply, although just to 
what extent this is operative has not been thoroughly 
proven. 

And last but not least, a country denuded of its forests 
is indeed a sorry picture, and a poor place to live in. 
Conversely, a country with plenty of forests is a thing 
of beauty and a joy as a place of residence. 

Readers of this magazine should not only back the 
President’s efforts toward reforestation and upbuilding, 
but each should give the subject a bit of study as applied 
to his own particular and direct interests. If you have 
a piece of property on which trees may be planted, see 
that some plantings are done every year. During the 
past two or three years, the simple-minded editor of 
this magazine has had more satisfaction from the trees, 
both native and trees which have been planted, than 
rom any one feature of his grounds. 

Figure out something of this kind for yourselves, 
friends. It will be not merely interesting, but educa- 
tional; and perhaps as a part of THE Cooper PLAN will 
help you toward a life of independence in the years to 
‘ome. 





Sell Your Flowers? Of Course! 


pe flower lovers and flower growers are a bit 
squeamish about selling the products of their gardens. 
This dislike, if we want to use a milder word, is based 
on quite a number of different things, but chiefly on 
the idea that flowers are a diversion and grown in an 
amateur way, and growers do not like the idea of com- 
mereializing their floral or horticultural efforts. 

Now, friends, these are times when it is not wise to be 
sjueamish about financial matters. Indeed, it is a time 
\hen everyone should practice good business principles 
above all things. What is better business than to sell 
‘i occasional item from your flower garden as oppor- 
tunity offers? There is not a single real objection to it 
as I see, and it does not even disqualify you as an amateur 
1 the flower shows, at least not in the shows which are 
riin on sensible and reasonable rules. 

There is another angle to this subject. Many people 
who come to your garden would prefer to pay you at 
least a little something for what they want of your treas- 

res, rather than to take them away as a gift. In this 
‘ase, your friends and visitors are the squeamish ones, 
ind they are squeamish because they do not like to accept 
bounty from you when perhaps they are under not the 
slightest obligation, and they would much prefer to pay 
vou for what they get. That is sensible and fair. 

Here is still another point: Many successful com- 
mercial growers of flowers and horticultural products, 
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have started as amateurs, and those who have any idea 
of the commercial end of the game, ought to start their 
selling activities at the earliest possible moment. Above 
all things, be reasonable in your prices. The fact that 
you are not in the business commercially and have not 
the overhead expenses that the commercial growers have, 
means that you should be liberal with your friends on 
the question of prices. And the commercial growers are 
not going to criticize you either, because the amount of 
stock which you sell will not interfere with their trade, 
and surely your small sales will have nothing to do with 
determining fair market prices. 

When amateur flower growers do a little selling, they 
use the extra dollars to acquire rare and greatly-desired 
varieties, and so their selling instead of being a detriment 
to commercial growers is really a help. Let your flower 
hobby return some of the cash you put into it. 





“Dead But Not Buried” 


IIE above rather unsentimental and possibly a bit 

crude and cruel sarcasm is justified by a quotation 

from Dr. Charles H. Mayo, the eminent surgeon. 
Dr. Mayo says: 

“Life today is too tense. The mind gives out years before 
the body. We find old people all around us who have been 
dead for years and don’t it. They don’t think any more— 
their minds have died, although their bodies live on.” 


And Dr. Mayo leaves no room for doubt as to his 
meaning, by referring to the progress in invention, as 
follows: 

“Think what has happened to us in 35 years. Our life, 
onee largely agrarian, was paced to the horse. A man 
could keep up his business in longhand. 

“Now it has speeded up. Tractors and typewriters—a 
man had to have a typewriter, then a stenographer, then a 
lot of secretaries. And what hapened? In 35 years the 
percentage of insanity doubled. Men outlived their minds. 

“Perhaps man is slowly adjusting himself to this age,— 
this speed. But it is a slow process. The tension 
become almost too great.” 


has 


Too bad that Dr. Mayo did not suggest a way by which: 
we could have avoided the position in which we find our- 
selves. Science and invention has outstripped the human 
race by many years, but it does us no good to simply 
know the fact. We must also know the remedy. This 
simple-minded Editor will offer a suggestion. 

We have lost step with the times because we have not 
continued our edueation in the right field. We are taught 
how to live only an artificial life and not a natural one 
The natural life ean only be lived in contact with the soil. 
THE Cooper PLAN, which has been elaborated in these 
eolumns during the past year, is the remedy. Artificial 
living, in the attempt to avoid the hardness and responsi- 
bility of life in the country, is leading us nowhere so far 
as the moral and spiritual progress is concerned. Moral 
and spiritual qualities are the only important ones. 

This Editor does not hesitate to make it emphatic that 
the remedies which are being applied to get us out of the 
bad mess into which the human race is now plunged, do 
not touch the underlying principles of human life on 
earth. We must all get a better outlook on life and know 
its true values before real progress is possible. 

A man’s mind should be at its best in the so-called 
‘‘declining years.’’ Where do you stand? Are you living 
a life that develops a healthy mind? Are you keeping 
in mind the vears to come, both here and hereafter? 

Sounds like preaching? 
plain statement of fact. 

May 27, 1933. 


No preaching about it; just a 














The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








Bes arouse a thoughtful public to an appreciation of a very 
real menace to humanity, Prof. L. O. Howard wrote a book 
a year or so ago, entitled “The Insect Menace,” which handles 
authoritatively and sanely the great question of insect control, 
which entomologists are more and more becoming convinced 
as being a most important question, concerning as it does the 
possibility of the insect becoming eventually the successor of 
man upon the planet. 

That Professor Howard is eminently qualified for the task must 
be conceded. With a record of upwards of sixty years devoted 
to the study of the insects, and with an experience of over half 
a century as an official worker against them, he must be given 
listening attention when he warningly admits that during the 
past ten years he has seen the insect menace increasing rapidly 
under present conditions, notwithstanding the vastness of the 
efforts toward control. By text and graph he shows that prac- 
tically all of the great classes of animal life except man and 
the insect have decreased, the increase of the insect becoming 
much more rapid in spite of all that is being done to control 
them. 

Professor Howard admits that he is not only inclined to think, 
as does Maeterlinck, that the insects are our rivals here on 
earth and perhaps our successors, but that he might leave out 
the “perhaps” and even accept the prophecy of Dr. W. J. 
Holland, that the last living thing on the globe will be some 
active insect sitting on a dead lichen, which will represent the 
last of the life of the planet. 

“Of course,” says the author, “we are inordinately egotistic; 
many of us believe that the world was created for us, and that 
everything on the earth was intended in some way or other 
for our use. But the truth of the matter is that Nature is 
quite as much interested in the insects as she is in man, and 
in permitting the evolution of their remarkable structure and 
their extraordinary instincts she has allowed them a very high 
rank in life.” 

After laying before us throughout the nine chapters of his 
work the cold facts of the enormity of insect damage to crops, 
to health and to commerce, the author gives us the consoling 
news that the world is waking up and following somewhat the 
lead of the United States in searching out and putting into use 
the wisest methods of control. Reassuring hope is stimulated 
by citations of such instances of successful progress as the 
control of the malarial mosquito, the Western grasshopper, 
the Mexiean cotton boll-weevil and the Mediterranean fruit-fly. 

In summing up, Professor Howard expresses his faith that the 
human race will not go down to defeat before the insects, but 
it will, he concludes, “be obliged to drag out an age-long conflict 
if it does not realize the danger and does not try to learn 
absolutely everything about every species of injurious or 
potentially injurious nature. It is an enormous task that we 
have before us, but the collective mind, once turned definitely 
in this direction, will undoubtedly be victorious.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





A Picture of the Long-Ago 


How the pendulum of style swings backward—forward, 
backward—forward, long skirts, short skirts, old-time hand- 
made furniture, new style occasional-table; old time dropleaf. 
Some of the new styles are better than the old because we now 
live differently; some of the old are comfortable and beautiful. 
There is one old time place that is hard to find but in the 
memories of some of our older people. It is a bright spot 
that never grows “old-Fashioned.” How many can remember a 
carefully kept country garden where Grandmother spent happy 
hours? I have such a garden in my memory. 

An old-time story-and-a-half house; kept so clean and sweet 
and airy. Large yard where grew immense Pine trees, set far 
enough away so as not to shade the house too deeply; a little 
white-washed milk-house by the pump at the kitchen door. 

The place had all the old-time inconveniences, but no one 
seemed to mind, for we were all busy and happy and well-fed. 

As a little girl I visited there with relatives. The dinners 
and suppers seemed amazing in quantity and quality to me, a 
city-raised girl. I delighted to have the task of skimming those 
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gallon crocks full of milk; many times the skimmer full of 
yellow cream reached my hungry mouth instead of the big 
cream jar. “I drank some cream while I was skimming the 
milk,” I told my sister (for I felt guilty). She laughed and 
said, “Well, I wondered why the cream jar did not fill up 
more quickly.”” Then she told me to drink all I wanted as she 
was hoping to see my face grow more round and rosy. 

I asked her, “What makes the house and the clothes smell so 
sweet?” She answered, “Soft Soap.” I wished that my mother 
would use it, but after I saw my sister’s hands when she had 
finished washing the clothes, I thought the soap Mother used 
was best yet, still I did like the fresh smell soft-soap gave 
everything. 

From the kitchen door to the garden gate led a flag-stone 
path and I can still see that low white fence and gate. Inside 
it were rows and rows of beets, cabbages, beans and peas, down 
at the end a patch of sweet corn, over at one side, the broad- 
leaved Rhubart. And under the grape arbor along one side was 
a patch of garlic, onion beds,—rows of sweet potatoes, and 
rows of tomato plants showing the ripe red fruit. Up by the 
fence near the milk-house where the over-flow from the big 
milk trough kept the ground moist, was a row of Dahlias; here 
and there were rows of flowers of all kinds. I was too young to 
understand all the hard work that went into the care of such a 
place, but now I ean realize it, and also realize the joy that 
went with the work and which compensated for all the toil. 


Only in such quiet spots can one open the door and step out to 
see the beautiful sunrise,—every twig and leaf with diamonds; 
while one breathes an air hke wine, compounded of odors, 
which if one smells just one alone seems common, but where 
the odor is a blend of woodsmoke from the kitchen breakfast 
fire—a hint of cabbage,—corn tassel—ammonia from the barn 
lot—seent of the new mown hay,—a breath from tall Pine 
trees—Marigolds—Petunias—Roses, ete., ete., it makes an ozone 
which is heady enough to cause a little girl or boy to skip 
about and chase the dog which one always finds at a country 
home. Neither child or dog has the least idea what makes them 
happy and hungry. 

Luta M. BartTHoLomMew, (Ind.) 





Co-operation and the FLOWER GROWER 


HE New Deal business directors, the Technocrats, 

and others, tell us that the age of competition should 
be behind us, and is largely behind us; and they tell us 
too, that in future, business will be governed and directed 
on a basis of constructive cooperation, and not destruc- 
tive competition. 

Let us apply this to THe FLOWER GROWER and its 
friends who make the magazine possible: Subscribers 
come first. Without subscribers, no magazine is possible. 
Advertisers come next because they are the backbone of 
a publication, just as subseribers are its life-blood. And 
between subscribers, advertisers, and the magazine itself, 
there must be a feeling and spirit of cooperation. 


As I have explained before, readers of this magazine 
have been largely responsible for its building. As Editor, 
I have guided the efforts and assistance which readers 
have given, and together we have made THE FLOWER 
GROWER possible in its present form. This is not neglect- 
ing the cooperation between our advertisers and my pub- 
lishers, as this is an important phase of the business; 
but first there must be the reader interest, and the spirit 
or personality of the magazine, as a basis on which to 
build. 

As pointed out last month, I expect the active assistance 
of readers in making this magazine better known among 
their friends, neighbors, and acquaintances. In every 
neighborhood, there are dozens and scores of people who 
would be greatly benefited by a close acquaintance with 
THE FLOWER GROWER as a Magazine. What better mis- 
sionary work can you do than to introduce THE FLOWER 
GROWER to those who will not only appreciate it, but 
who will profit by the facts and information and the 
inspiration which it furnishes? 
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The Evolution of Delphiniums 
BY CHARLES F. BARBER 


(in Bulletin American Delphinium Society) 
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Delphinium Hedge Grown by Edith A. Proudfit, (Wash.) 
(Plants were from six to nine feet in height.) 


OMANCE plays its important part in 
R every happy world. Its golden thread 
weaves in and out to chase drabness 
and decay. Flowers are often the beautiful 
symbols for the expression of the romantic 
and the spiritual in hearts and lives. They 
are living emissaries from the unseen world 
and bring their appeal to the unseen soul 
within us. The Rose has meant much to 
the life of the race and without it history 
would need to be rewritten. 


Of all the flower subjects lending them- 
selves to multiple variations, none respond 
with such alacrity and prodigality, yet 
holding firmly to family characteristics, as 
the Delphiniums; they may be enjoyed in 
nearly every habitable land, for even when 
the glorious perennials will fail, the annuals 
will flower wherever vegetables thrive. 

Back in the days of discovery and before 
the hand of man had been instrumental in 
transforming these flowers, one of the prin- 
cipal ancestors of our modern kinds was 
D. cheilanthum from Siberia, a_ species 
having single flowers three-fourths of an 
inch across, deep blue with a decided beard 
in the center, and leaves quite typical of 
our present well-known five-parted forms. 
Another species coming from Europe, D. 
elatum, of similar size and leafage, grew 
much taller and with spikes a foot or more 
in length, which contributed the element of 
height to our later hybrids. The occasional 
outcropping of three-parted leaves rep- 
resents D, exaltatum, which is an American 
species. 

As we are dealing with varieties rather 
than original forms, we need not refer to 
other blue species, but it may be in order 
to mention such things as the tuberous red 
D. cardimale and the orange D. nudicaule, 
of California, and the yellow Zalil, of 
Afghanistan, as of possible future signifi- 
cance in adding new colors. One. other 
species, however, is at present of definite 
garden value, the brilliant little D. tatsiense 
that grows only a foot or so in height and 
is a charming ornament in the rock-garden. 

To the five-sepaled little Cheilanthum, 
three-fourths of an inch in size, we have 
added many inner sepals superimposed on 
the outer sepals and have developed a flower 
two and a half inches across, and under 
favorable conditions considerably larger. 
While the family coat-of-arms gives blue 
the prominent place, in most doubled forms 
this color is limited to the outer sepals, the 
inner taking on some shade of mauve or 
purple. True selfs are rare in the doubled 
kinds and accordingly are treasured by the 
breeders. 

In the parent species four petaloids were 
usually found at the center of the blossom 
and constituted our “bee” forms. These 
have now been multiplied and expanded, in 


some cases covering one half or more of 
the blossom. A new variety carries a 
crested formation of petals, fawn in color, 
and very large, on a double lilac-colored 
flower; sitting gracefully on its arching 
spray it suggests the airiness of the Colum- 
bine; this is a decided break-away from the 
typical formation, 

In stature and strength of plant as well 
as leafage, the old species appear as pyg- 
mies in comparison to the newer hybrids. 
From short and thinly clothed spikes we 
have steadily advanced until two and three 
feet of inflorescence is looked-for in estab- 
lished plants. Heights that formerly seemed 
good at three feet now run to seven, with 
credible records of eleven-foot development 
in exceptional soil and climate. 

Our advance in size may well be stayed 
now; we want Delphiniums to be Delphin- 
iums, not Hollyhocks or Sunflowers. The 
trend should be toward an extension of the 
color range and artistic variations in the 
form of flower and carriage. Also there is 
need for plants with constitutions suited to 
every section where flowers grow. Delphin- 
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iums will stand very low temperatures but 
quail under humid heat. 

The pink tones are almost here, but noc 
quite, while the yellow is hinted at in sports 
of weak and inferior forms. The reds will 
come and possibly arrive in as mysterious a 
manner as the doub'e pure whites that now 
stand out in remarkable vigor, luxurious- 
ness of growth and floriferousness as a new 
Delphinium race. To use the term “race” 
here may seem presumptuous, but, as every 
Delphinium-breeder knows, it is only rarely 
that a distinct named variety comes true 
from seed, while this white “race” comes 
fifty per cent white and mostly double like 
the parent. 

With the advent of white Delphiniums 
a new realm of in-between tones is made 
possible by working back towards the 
choicer shades and producing delicate tones 
we have not known before. 

Every Delphinium gardener may enjoy 
the ecstacy of a new birth—something dif- 
ferent from the past—by applying intelli- 
gent effort to the combining of two species 
or varieties by means of cross pollination. 

Vanishing is the old idea that creation 
took place in the remotest past and ended 
with the coming of man. We now recog- 
nize it as a constant and progressive process 
in which we may and do participate. Apply 
this to your Delphiniums and demonstrate 
the truth. 








Small Outdoor Living Room 


(National Garden Bureau) 


IZE does not limit one’s opportunity 
S for achieving an Outdoor Living Room 

of charm and beauty. However small 
the space, or unfavorable the location ‘at 
the disposal of an earnest gardener, it is 
possible to achieve privacy and livability 
through careful planning. 

The small Garden Room often calls for 
a greater effort to produce an artistic and 
attractive result, just as in the furnishing 
and decoration of a small room in the 
house we take more care in each detail 
of the effect. When successful we are 
repaid by the small Garden Room, as by 
the little room indoors, with an intimacy 
and association not always felt in more 
spacious surroundings. 

Everything is seen closely in the small 
Garden Room. A single object, plant, or 
flower becomes the subject of attention 
rather than the mass of the border. More 
care must be taken to remove minor im- 
perfections, but there is less for which to 
care. Schemes may more easily be handled 
and close attention to color will be well 
repaid here. 

Garden vases, seats and ornaments be- 


come of great importance in the small out- 
door living room. It is important to keep 
them in scale. An oversize ornament will 
dwarf the garden; proportion must be 
carefully considered in every design. 

It is not always possible to grow grass 
in the small Garden Room, but areas 
paved with flagstones, brick or other suit- 
able surfacing may still be given that 
garden atmosphere which is the charm of 
the Outdoor Living Room. Many plants 
will thrive where grass refuses to do so, 
and when conditions are such that plants 
cannot be set in the ground they may be 
grown in pots or tubs. Adverse conditions 
can usually be overcome. If there is in- 
sufficient space for a bounding hedge, a 
vine-covered lattice will make an effective 
background and screen. 

The enjoyment of small Garden Rooms 
dates back to antiquity. Many homes of 
ancient Pompeii had tiny court gardens. 
A description has survived in which it is 
said, ‘Sometimes a mere tablecloth of free 
ground is so disposed,” showing that where 
there is love for a garden, almost no plot 
is too small for its expression. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Nature now is doubly dear 
To my soul, for doubly near, 
At July’s behest, 
She has come, and coming brings 
Surcease from all weary things. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


N July, gardens that have been well- 

tended, pay dividends. Enjoy your 

own garden and those of your 
friends, and take time to enjoy, but not 
destroy, the beauties of Nature’s garden 
which at this time is gay with Bee Balm 
(Monarda), Flame Lily (Wood Lily), 
Wild Columbine (Aquilegia), Cardinal 
Flower (Red Lobelia), and other colorful 
flowers. In your rambles avoid touching 
any part of the Poison Ivy, and do not 
taste berries or fruits you do not know. 
Do not colleet to eat, Mushrooms, unless 
you know without a doubt, the kinds that 
are wholesome, for there are in this coun- 
trv about a dozen varieties that are deadly 
poison if eaten. Gathering Mushrooms, 
that grow in fields and woods, is very 
dangerous unless done by persons who 
can positively identify the varieties that 
are safe to use as food. 

Pick your flowers freely at this time 
for indoor decoration and enjoyment, and 
to give to shut-ins, Flower Missions, and 
other worthy causes. This will re-act to 
your advantage in other ways than the 
satisfaction of having and giving, for 
keeping the blossoms picked will aid to 
make the garden fresh and neat-looking 
and by hindering the plants from going 
to seed will result in the production of 
more flowers. In the vegetable garden 
the prompt gathering of peas, beans, ete., 
as soon as they are ready for use, will 
also inerease the yield considerably, and 
incidentally, letting the pods remain too 
long, is a needless drain on the strength 
of the vines and gives a tough and flavor- 
less vegetable. 

To have a second display of bloom, give 
your Delphiniums the following treatment 
as soon as they have finished flowering. 
Cut back all the flowering stalks to pre- 
vent the formation of seed, and to encour- 
age the growth of new shoots that may 
produce the autumn crop of flowers. <A 
light application of lime to keep the soil 
sweet may now be applied, followed in a 
couple of weeks with some plant food, 
as sheep manure, or a drenching with 
liquid fertilizer. If you wish to increase 
vour stock of new plants for blooming 
next year, start Delphinium seeds now. 
If planted in a favorably loeated, well- 
drained bed, the seedlings will be strong 
enough to winter safely. Be sure to use 
fresh seed as old Delphinium seed 
germinates very slowly, if at all. 


There is still time to start a bed of 
celery for winter storing. Because it 
helps in blanching, set the plants out 
quite close together, in a trench that has 
in the bottom a layer of about six inches 
of equal parts of well-mixed garden soil 
and manure. When planting, firm the 
roots well and water the plants. Sprin- 
kling a little sand along the rows will 
help to keep the ground moist and loose. 


Water the plants thoroughly about twice 
a week. Affording the plants protection 
from the hot sun until they are well- 
established will be beneficial. 

To have your Tea Roses and Hybrid 
Teas blooming late in the Fall, after 
blooming eut this season’s growth back 
to about two eyes or so, and supply the 
plants with such plant food as sheep 
manure or bone meal. The plants so 
treated should produce flowers until the 
end of October and perhaps even longer, 
if the weather is favorable. If at this 
time Rosebushes or vines should show 
signs of mildew, dust them with powdered 
sulphur while the foliage is wet with dew 
so that the powder will stick on, or better 
still, spray with a solution of one ounce 
of liver of sulphur to about 14 quarts of 
water. Use Bordeaux mixture for black 
spot. 


Keep after the weeds. Do not allow 
them to mature seed that if carried to the 
garden and lawn will be likely to eause 
a great deal of work next season, besides 
disfiguring the premises. The Plantain 
is especially annoying if it establishes 
itself in the lawn. Mowing the lawn and 
thus keeping the leaves of the Plantain 
eut will aid in discouraging this weed, 
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or the entire plant may be removed with 
a fork or weeder when the ground is wet. 
Later in the season the plants may be 
quite easily pulled up by hand, root and 
all. 


As soon as the early vegetables have 
matured, clear: off the beds and prepare 
the ground for the sowing of seeds of 
Bush Beans, Beets, Lettuce, Turnips, 
Chinese Cabbage, Ruta Baga, Kale, and 
other wanted varieties that will furnish 
fresh vegetables until late in the Fall or 
for Winter use. This suggestion is for 
gardeners who reside in locations where 
killing frosts hold off until at least the 
middle of October. If your growing 
season is longer than that, seeds may be 
sown even a little later than July. 


If those destructive green worms are 
partial to your cabbage, get rid of them 
by spraying with a solution of one ounce 
of arsenate of lead to eight quarts of 
water and a small piece of soap to make 
the mixture sticky enough to adhere. If 
all the outside leaves of the cabbage are 
removed there is no danger in eating the 
cabbage. Various obviously harmless but 
less effective methods are recommended 
for routing cabbage worms, such as sprin- 
kling with hot water or with red pepper 
when the heads of cabbage are wet with 
dew; so if you do not like the idea of 
using the poison spray, try these simple 
remedies to control the pest. 


Studying the Tree Tops 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ROM my upstairs’ window I ean look 

over the tops of many kinds of Trees 
for more than two blocks away. The 
scene is so different from that to which 
I am accustomed to seeing while walking 
on the ground, that I can almost envy 
the life of a bird, who in flying, has 
the charming spectacle of thousands of 














Each species of Tree has 
that is different from its neighbor's 


a top 


various-shaped Tree Crowns. 

It is a most interesting art, quickly 
acquired, that enables a man to identify 
at a glance an acquaintance or friend 
from a look at the back of the other 
person’s head. Every man’s ears are 
shaped and suspended at a certain angle 
that differs from the other fellow’s. 
Without any effort one has photographed 
on his memory the back view of every 
man he knows, which is just as marked 
and different as view from the face. 

The same thing is true in the close 
observation of any common type of 
Tree. We see thejr various shaped Tops 
and uneonsciously have their individual 
peculiarities indelibly imprinted on our 
memory. Thus at a glance we are 
enabled to recognize most any species of 
our commonest Trees. 

But to change suddenly one’s position 
to that of a flying bird, and the problem 
of identification is not so quickly solved, 
until one has devoted sufficient time to 
the various-shaped Tree Crowns as they 
appear to one looking down. Each Tree 
Top viewed from above has its own indi- 
vidual appearance, just as much so as 
it does when observed by one standing 
on the ground. Tree Tops with their 
hosts of various shaped leaf-ears are as 
interesting to study in Winter as they 
are in Summer. 

Do you, Tree Top, never tire 
Looking at a ball of fire? 

At the curious birds in flight, 
Silver stars and moon at night? 


And airplanes beneath the blue 
With their fumes baptizing you? 
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July in California Gardens 


BY 


66 ROM A SUNSET GARDEN,” a 
new book by Sydney Mitchell, is 
an excellent guide for the amateur 

gardener in California. It is filled from 
cover to cover with gardening informa- 
tion written by a real “dirt gardener.” 
Interspersed among the pages are many 
amusing ineidents, one of which is so rib- 
tickling that I must pass it on to the 
readers of the FLower Grower. After 
reading it one is constrained to ask with 
the Bard of Avon “What’s in a name?” 
Some of us are familiar with that 
diminutive Daffodil of unusual form, 
known as “Angel’s Tears.” The name 
conjures up a picture of one of those 
snowy feathered denizens of the New 
Jerusalem made without feet and in a 
lachrymose condition, but the name 1s 
misleading. It seems that Peter Barr of 
London, head of the great bulb house of 
Barr and Son, and originator of the flat- 
cupped Daffodil “Barri Conspicuous,” 
while in the Pyrenees mountains colleet- 
ing bulbs, was assisted by a small Spanish 
hoy named Angele. He, boy like, forgot 
some of the bulbs of this particular 
variety, leaving them higher up on the 
mountain. When Peter Barr sent him 
back up the mountain for them Angele 
wept; hence “Angel’s Tears.” 


Give vour Roses a good rest during 
July and August. Cultivate them about 
the beginning of July, then withhold 
water for two months. Plants need a rest 
as well as humans. Some people are not 
satisfied unless their plants are showing 
off continually. This wears them out. 


Glads, Dahlias and Mums should be 
religiously given a good soaking once a 
week from now on. Cultivate a day or 
two after irrigating. 


Have vou seen and admired that steel- 
ue plant called Sea Holly (Eryngium 
imethystinum). If you want some of 
our very own raising, now is the time 
to plant seed of it, in boxes. 


The Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
roadeasted a simple but effective means 
of ridding one’s place of moles. Simply 
drop a few mothballs into the runways. 
The moles will, like the cares Longfellow 
speaks of, “fold up their tents like the 
\rabs and silently steal away.” 


July is one month when we do not 
plant Glads. 


Plant just oodles of seeds now of that 
riety of Stocks known as Beauty of 
ice, in order to have a fine display of 
loom along about January’ and 
ebruary. 

Who has not, on seeing Canterbury 
Bells and Wallflower in bloom in the 
Spring, resolved to have some too, next 
ear, and then unwittingly let planting 
ime slip by. Now is the auspicious time 

to plant seed of these two favorites. 


Begonias are finicky about a lime soil. 
rhey do not like it and refuse to grow 
well in it. 


To give them the acid soil thev 
love one must water them with an alum 





PAULINE G. 


EWING 

mixture. One authority states that an 
ounce of super-saturated solution to two 
gallons of water is about right. If 
“super-saturated” is all Greek to you, ask 
your son who takes chemistry, about it. 


On an evil day, at the port of San 
Francisco, a horticultural inspeetor 
turned his head away for a minute and 
a miscreant from Australia slipped into 
California. 1 refer to the mealy bug. 
Heretofore a certain Ladybird Beetle has 
been used to combat this pest; but lately 
two bitter enemies of the mealy, also 
from Australia, have been introduced into 
our state and are said to be doing 
veoman’s duty in exterminating the pest. 
They bear the simple and euphoneous 
names of Coceophagus and Tetraonemus, 
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but don’t let that prejudice you against 
them. 

Speaking of mealy bugs, it is about 
this time that the crowns of Columbines 
become infested with them. The Colum- 
bines should be sprayed and kept growing 
vigorously, by the use of :nuch water. 
If one has only a few plants one can 
give them individual attention. Procure 
an ordinary water color paii.t brush and 
dab at each mealy bug. He will promptly 
fall to pieces. 

Plant seed of Agathea, Anchusa italiea, 
Aquilegia, Campanula, Cineraria, Del- 
phinium, Digitalis, Dimorrphotheea, Ger- 
bera, Geum, MHollyhock, Pentstemon, 
Primula, and Seabiosa. 

The seed of Seabiosa caucasica should 
be ripe now and must be planted imme- 
diately if new plants are desired, for the 
seed if the least bit old, will not 
germinate. 

















Little Annuals for the Rock Garden 


(National Garden 


HE Rock Garden has become a 

most important feature of orna- 

mental gardening in America and 
it has one drawback. Its season of beauty 
is confined almost entirely to the early 
months of the year. It is a spring 
beauty. Later in. the year the rock 
plants offer little in the way of bloom- 
ing material. 


The judicious use of some of the beau- 
tiful tiny annuals seattered over the Rock 
Garden will relieve it of its dullness and 
give a second season of beauty. There 
are a number of them which will furnish 
much interest. 

One of the most popular is the tiny 
violet cress (ionopsidum acaule), an un- 
obtrusive little plant, taking up hardly 
any room and not crowding choicer 
plants. It may be seattered freely over 
the rock garden and once planted will 
self sow and perpetuate itself. It never 
becomes a pest as do some self-seeding 
plants. 

One 
comes 
Eyes, 


of the daintiest little beauties 
from California, the Baby Blue 
or Nemophila; a dainty little an- 
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nual with ferny foliage and little white 
saucers with a clear blue eye. This little 
plant likes shade, but will grow in full 
sun if supplied with plenty of moisture. 
However, its real beauty is developed in 
shade. 

The Leptosiphon is another little jewel 
coming in various colors that will deck 
the rock garden without damage as it is 
a very small plant with a root system 
that cannot conflict with other plants. 
The French hybrids give a variety of 
coloring in this little jewel. 

Sanvitalia procumbens gives the effect 
of a miniature Zinnia with golden yellow 
flowers and a purple center. It grows 
only six inches tall and is of trailing 
habit. The Violas or tufted Pansies from 
spring sown seed may be tucked about 
the Rock Garden and give a fine show of 
bloom later in the season and the old- 
time favorite, the Johnny-jump-up, is an- 
other excellent plant for later bloom. 

The compact types of bedding Lobelia 
as individual plants give a gay show of 
tufted blue when used as rock plants 
for late summer bloom. 
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How to Grow Big Dahlias 


BY G. E. HANDLEY 


in the Garden Lover, (Australian) 


under in your garden, you will prob- 

ably want to tone up your soil some- 
what; about 50 lb. of bone meal, broad- 
east over each 1,000 sq. ft. of garden 
surface should start your Dahlias nicely— 
twice that amount will do no harm, if 
your soil is very poor. The bone meal 
should be spread over the surface right 
after it is dug, before the clods are 
broken up. When the soil is being 
smoothed this fertilizer will be thoroughly 
worked in. 

Dahlias should on no account be planted 
until at least two weeks, and then only 
after a heavy rain or watering. 

Why do I recommend bone meal at this 
period? The main food required by 
Dahlias is phosphorie acid; bone meal 
contains 20 to 30 per cent: it also makes 
the young plants send their roots more 
deeply into the soil, thus preparing them 
for the work to come later. 

Place your stakes about 2 ft. 6 in. to 
3 ft. apart and between the rows, then 
give your beds a good watering, if dry. 
On no account neglect the last if bone 
has been put into the beds, as all com- 
mercial fertilizers are dangerous in a dry 
state. The following day you ean start 
putting in the plants. 

Plant a little deeper than the nursery 
soil mark on the stems, also about 2 in. 
deeper than the level of the bed, inverting 
the soil saucer-shaped, so as to hold the 
water. Plant firmly, using your foot to 
press the soil firmly; water immediately, 
and shade, if the weather is hot, for a 
day or so. A Dahlia planted too early 
is likely to bloom itself out, weeks before 
it should be at its best. For about six 
weeks after planting, the only attention 
needed is watering and shallow ecultiva- 
tion; also, as the growth continues, work 
the soil so as to fill up around the plants. 

The plants will now be from 2 in. to 
15 in. in height, and the first important 
process takes place. Count three pairs 
of leaves from the ground, and eut out 
the tops of the plants just above the third 
pair. This will leave you six branches, 
varying from 3 in. to 114 in. long. These 
are the branches that are going to carry 
your first blossoms. Two days later, make 
up the following fertilizer, by weight :— 
2 lb. of bone meal, 2 lb. of blood manure, 
and 2 lb. of sulphate of potash, and apply 
broadeast between the rows 3 oz. to the 
square yard. Water heavily as soon as 
applied, and when applying keep it away 
at least 6 in. from the stems. The fol- 
lowing day place a mulch of farmyard 
manure (stable if your soil is heavy, and 
cow if light), two to three inches deep 
over your bed; again water heavily. You 
will be surprised at the growth from now 
on, and they will keep you busy tying 
up, disbudding, and disbranching. 


ie you did not have manure turned 


DISBUDDING AND DISBRANCHING 


In three to four weeks tiny buds 
will appear on the ends of laterals or 
branches; when the centre bud is about 
the size of sixpence, remove the two side 


buds, also the first pair of leaves. You 
are now working from the top of the 
plant, and not from the ground, as pre- 
viously. Remove all the little laterals 
down each branch except the last one 
nearest the ground; this will carry your 
buds. Apply another application of the 
fertilizer previously mentioned and water 
heavily again. 

In taking the blooms, eut right down 
to the lateral selected and treat all laterals 
in the same way as above directed; apply 
the mixture every three weeks, and you 
will keep your plants producing large 
blooms right through the season. 


CUTTING BLOOMS FOR EXHIBITION 


Remember that the evening before the 
show is the best time; place immediately 
in container holding a good depth of 
water. 

On no account scald or burn your stems, 
as this causes the hot sap to go straight 
to the bloom: it also stops the bloom 
from drawing the water up the stems and 
feeding. 

When staging your blooms, recut the 
stems and place in the vases, then add a 
teaspoonful of glycerine to a pint of 
water, and spray right into the centre 
of the bloom, using a fine spray for this 
purpose; this feeds the petals and brings 
back the freshness and substance into the 
blooms, as they feed from the centre and 
not from the outside. 

“The survival of the fittest”—is pecu- 
liarly applicable in growing big Dabhlias. 
Only the finest branches should be allowed 
to grow, and develop, and only the fittest 
buds to bloom; only the fittest varieties 
should be continued growing. 





Puts Cooper Plan Into Service 


I have always had a garden in the back 
vard. Even in the days of high wages, 
during the war and since, I kept the small 
space back of the house producing, and 
found it a great help, as well as being 
very convenient. 

Then came The Cooper Plan, with the 
advice, buy a piece of land. 

This required some looking around; so 
in the Spring of last year I rented a 
quarter acre. Planted it all by hand. 
Paid five dollars rent, two dollars for 
seed, and about one dollar for dessert 
for the bugs. And did things grow? 
Carrots, beets, cabbage, pumpkins, beans, 
cucumbers, potatoes, corn, peas, and 
tomatoes, and had enough room left to 
plant the Gladiolus corms and small bulbs. 
That garden saves me ten dollars a month 
from Ist of August through the Winter 
to end of March. 

In October, I bought one acre. I sent 
a sample of the soil to Ottawa to have 
it analyzed, and began preparing for the 
spring planting, and kept at it until frost 
and snow forced me to stop. I hope to 
buy another acre adjoining this one, and 
for this purpose I am accumulating a 
fund by saving every penny. 

H. BerHartz, (Ont.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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get a little rest, now that July is 
here, he is due for a disappointment. 
Garden work is now at the peak. If 
there is one month when the weeds grow 
faster than another, that month is July. 


. the tired gardener thinks he wil} 


By this time there are Onion, Radish, 
and Lettuce beds ready to be cleaned 
out. It improves the garden wonderfully 
to hoe the ground where a crop is fin- 
ished, thus getting rid of weeds and old 
vegetable stalks. One may plant another 
bed of Lettuce where the Onions or 
Radishes were, or more Radishes where 
the Lettuce originally was planted. July 
is not too late to plant more of these 
appetizers, even unto the latter part. 
Fall Radishes frequently are nicer than 
those grown in the Spring, as worms 
seldom bother the late roots, and if the 
season is inclined to be rainy, the roots 
grow fast and are very tender. 


Middle July is the time to plant Winter 
Radish seed. The large round black or 
white Radishes are the most satisfactory. 
In late Fall they may be packed away 
in a box of sand in the cellar, where they 
remain erisp and tasty until well after 
the New Year. 


This is also the month to plant Turnips 
for Winter storage. Seed may be scattered 
in worked over ground from which early 
Potatoes have been dug, or in fact any 
place where there is a little left-over 
space. Seatter the seed over the loose 
earth and rake over lightly, or plant in 
shallow drills. 


July is a diffieult time to keep the 
weeds at bay. Purslane is the most 
malignant of all garden pests this month. 
It creeps in slyly, seeming to attain a 
far-reaching growth overnight. And if it 
is hoed or pulled out and not gathered 
up piecemeal, it will clutch at the ground 
and begin growing right where it left 
off. 

Insects and worms are very apt to get 
in their bad work this month, especially 
on Cucumbers and other like vines, as 
well as on Cabbage. If the Cabbage has 
not yet begun to head, a solution of 
arsenate of lead sprinkled over the plants 
is effective. This is also good for the 
vines. A satisfactory “home remedy” for 
the treatment of the above mentioned 
plants, is sifted wood ashes dusted over 





September Green Beans; they are great 
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the plants with a generous amount placed 
on the ground surrounding the plants. 
Plant lime, a commercial product, is also 
very effective. 


But we are not yet through with our 
planting. Early July is not too late for 
a final crop of bush Peas. Slight frosts 
will not harm them, and it is something 
of a novelty to serve “new Peas” in 
September or later. 


Snap Beans may also be planted in 
July with a fair chance of maturing. 
These of course must be the bush Bean. 
A drouth may discourage them, or early 
frosts nip them, but in spite of these 
hinderances their chance for ripening is 
very good. One may even go so far as 
to procure the seed for this final planting 
from a few stray bean pods left hang- 
ing on the vines of an early planting. 





Feeding Five on $5.00 Per Week 


MESS Agnes Larson, nutrition expert 
for the St. Paul Publie Schools, has 
figured out how five people can live on 
$5.00 per week, and as an economical 
diet is important to a large number of 
people these days, the list is repro- 
duced below and we are glad to credit 
Everybody’s Health, published by the 
Minnesota Public Health Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SUGGESTED WEEKLY ORDER FOR FAMILY OF FIVE 
Milk and Dairy Products 


21 quarts milk @ .07 at store...... $1.47 
1 doz. eggs @ .15 to .20 per doz... .18 
% lb. cheese @ .16 per lb.......... .08 
Vegetables 
1% bushel potatoes @ .36 per bus... .18 
4 cans tomatoes @ 3 for .25...... .34 
5 lbs. cabbage @ .01% per Ib..... -08 
8 lbs. carrots @ .02 per Ib........ .06 
3 lbs. onions @ .02 per Ib......... 06 


Dried Fruits and Vegetables 
1 Ib. dried beans @ .05 per Ib.... .05 
1 lb. split peas @ .10 per lIb.....-- .10 


% lb. raisins @ .07 per Ib........ .04 
% lb. dried peaches @ .08 per lb.. .04 
1 lb. prunes (2 lbs. for .17)...... 09 
Fresh Fruits 
S TDG. BONEN @ bs x. o0.0ccarce saws 12 
% doz. bananas @ .20 per doz..... 10 
Bread and Cereals 
10 loaves of bread @ .05 per lb.... .50 
1 lb. oatmeal @ .05 per Ib........ .05 
2 lbs. cornmeal @ .03 per Ib..... 06 
2 ibe. Bour @ .04 par WD... <ccccsee .08 
2 lbs. Blue Rose rice (3 lbs. for 12) .08 
2 lbs. spaghetti @ .08 per Ib...... 16 
Fats 
1 lb. butter—.18 to .20 per Ib..... 20 
1 lb. lard—.06 to .08 per Ib...... 06: 
¥% Ib. oleo.—.08 per Ib............ .04 
% lb. salt pork—.08 per Ib........ -04 


Y% lb. peanut butter @ .10 per lb.. .05 
Meat and Fish 


1 lb. can salmon @ .10 
1 lb. meat @ .10 to .20 per lb.... .12 


Sugars 





3 Ibs. sugar @ .05 per lb........ .. 

% lb. molasses @ .O8 per Ib..... co <8 
Miscellaneous 

% lb. can cocoa @ .15 per Ib...... .08 

% lb. coffee or % Ib. tea..... eee | ae 

PORNO 0 6da4 d6.0ks bbeeeeeesuesuns -10 

$5.00 





Strawberries a Profitable Crop 


VERY home garden should have a 
Strawberry bed large enough to 
supply berries for his own family. While 
the berries are quite expensive to pur- 
chase erated at picking time, they are 
one of the cheapest fruits to raise. 
As Strawberry plants do most of their 
growing in the cool, moist weather before 
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A few of the vege- 
tables grown in 
the writer’s garden 











Vegetable Gardening on aSmall Lot 


BY V. WINIFRED 
. ‘HE Cooper PLAN may be success- 


fully followed with even a small 
plot of ground. Our back yard 
garden is about 30x40 feet. By careful 











Tomatoes—one and one-half pounds, or larger, 
not uncommon when grown by this method 


CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


planting and intensive growing it is 
made to yield an abundance of fresh 
vegetables, all commonly-grown kinds,— 
from lettuce and radishes to sweet corn 
and squashes,—sufficient for a family of 
four adults, throughout the season. A 
gratifying surplus of several kinds is 
canned or dried for winter use. 

Perhaps the method of growing toma- 
toes which we have found very satis- 
factory, might be of interest. 

The plants are set in two rows, about 
eighteen to twenty-four inches apart each 
way. A stout pole or stake is placed in 
the ground at each plant; then four poles 
are drawn together at the top, “wigwam” 
fashion, and wired securely. Each plant 
is kept trimmed to one stalk, all side 
branches being pinched out as they start. 
The stalks are tied to the poles at inter- 
vals as they grow. 

This plan permits more plants for 
smaller space; the fruit is much larger; 
ripens more cleanly and evenly; and is 
easy to gather. Also other vegetables may 
be planted closer to tomato rows, than 
if they are allowed to ramble at will. 
Last season—though a poor one—from 
three dozen tomato plants, we picked 
two hundred pounds of delicious ripe 
tomatoes, and the plants were loaded with 
green ones when killed by frost. 

So let’s all raise vegetables, however 
few, and aid our deflated pocketbooks 
and improve our menus, for none from 
the market can be as fresh and delicious 
as ones gathered in our own back yard. 








summer heat, they should be planted 
very early in the Spring. It is well to 
have the ground plowed very deep before 
planting, for very little can be done in 
the way of cultivation after the bed is 
set. Plant the new plants fifteen inches 
apart in the row with five foot of space 
between the rows. If the plants are eul- 
tivated well this first season they will 
send out runner plants that will form a 
two foot matted row by Fall. 


When the ground becomes frozen the 
first Winter after the new bed is planted, 
mulch the whole strawberry bed with 
clean straw. When the plants begin to 
make their Spring growth watch them 
closely. When the center leaves of the 
plants become a trifle white or bleached, 


rake aside the largest part of the mulch 
leaving it between the rows. A little of 
the mulch should remain over the plants 
to lengthen their stems and hold the ber- 
ries above the soil. The mulch between 
rows conserves moisture, and is a boon 
to the knees of the pickers. 

In the first season of planting the 
Strawberries will bear only a little fruit. 
But the following Spring you may expect 
a good crop. For example, we planted 
1000 plants in our young orchard in the 
spring of 1931. In June of 1932 we 
picked sixteen twenty-four quart crates 
from this patch to sell at $2.00 a erate. 
Beside this we used over three crates 
of the berries for our own use. 


Heten E. Ruyue, (Nebr.) 
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: Edited by MARION P. THOMAS, i 
| Ne ar en U 1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N.¥. 
" Editorial Notes _ Arrangement has come io be a very 

important feature in flower shows. In 


information 


\ HO can give accurate 
about the large brown slug with 


black spots or stripes that is occasionally 
found in the garden? It will stretch out 
to at least four inches, is most repulsive- 
looking, and one’s natural impulse is to 
put an enc to its life, which ean be 
quickly accomplished with a little salt. 


We have read tuat it is carniverous, 
and a friend ha; seen it eating that other 
member of the family, the small slug 


which destrovs so many seedlings. Fur- 
ther knowledge of its habits would be 
useful to gardeners. Is it their friend or 
foe? Is it entirely carniverous or is it 
omniverous, mixing its diet of small slugs 
with a salad of seedlings and other tender 
plants? Reprlsive as it is, if a friend, its 
life should be spared. 

Salt perhaps the best cure for the 
destructive small slugs, too. We quote 
from a paper written some time ago by 
a member of the Utica Garden Club: 


is 


“The best method in our experience, to 
down the ever-, resent slug, has been to 
take a pan of salt and a flash-light into 
the garden at night and aaa for them. 
White hellebore had been anvlied freely 
but they throve on it. 

Then after dark, armed with the pan 
of salt and flash-light we hunted. For 
several nights we picked up about 75 or 
80 and dropped them into the salt. Now, 
four or five vears later, we are not 
ereatly troubled by them, not over half 
a dozen or so being feund on a nightly 
search. Old gloves may be worn if one 
objects to handling the creatures.’ 

The old time hat pin would be a econ- 
venient weapon for spearing and convey- 
ing them to the pan of salt. 

In my own garden I find the “sow bug” 
much more numerous thin slugs. These 
also destroy seedlings nd will infest any 
broken or deeaved root or even the stems 
that are near the ground. 

Some use poisoned bran to proteet 
boxes of seedlings from these pests, put- 
ting the bran under the boxes, as sow 
bngs are most numerous under boards or 
in shaded places where slugs are found. 
[ have found them, however, all through 
the and it problem how to 
eradicate them. 


i 
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soil is a 


Delphiniums and Sweet Peas will figure 
in early July flower shows, henee we 
give their judging points. 

Delphiniums :—Merits: Large spikes, 
branched at the base: large flowers. evenly dis- 
posed so as to form a well-furnished and pleas 
ing spike: large numbers of expanded flowers 
on a spike; flowers that are weil expanded and 
do not droop. Faults :—Weak, thin = spike: 
absence of branches; few expanded flowers: 
weak coloring. 

Sweet Peas:—Merits: 
texture; long stiff 


» 
Large Flowers: firm 
stems: not less than three 
flowers on a stem: standard erect. waved or 
only slightly hooded: standard, wings and keel 
to be in such proportion to each other as will 
constitute a harmonious and_ well-balanced 
flower; brilliance or purity of coloring; fresh- 
ness, harmonious arrangement of the varieties 
in a collection. Faults ;—Crowding, a mixture 
of fresh and stale blooms; malformed flowers: 
spots or streaks in the coloring—caused by 
cutting and packing the flowers when damp. 
or by an excess of water given to the plants 


just previous to gathering. 
Yarden Flowers” by Leonard Barron. 
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the past, excellence of individual blooms 
was the main goal to work for, now that 
forms only one section of the average 
show and perhaps rather a small part at 
that. At least three-fourths of the room 
will be devoted to various classes of 
arrangements. 

When working in flower arrangement 
we should bear in mind that we are ecom- 
posing a picture to interest the observer. 
The following scale of points will be very 
beneficial to use in judging our own 
arrangement before we submit it to the 
accredited judges: 


NN inn che OK Ko tata ebwee 20 
Relation of bloom to the container...... 20 
eS ee eee 20 
ee a ee ee ere 
Point of interest or emphasis............ 20 

100 
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Measure Balance: Arrangement of the 
larger or fully-opened flowers below; 
buds or partly open flowers above, or the 
massing of all small flowers below. 


Color Harmony: This may be Comple- 
mentary, Analogous or Contrasted. There 
should be pleasing tone relations or 
gradations. 

Balance means repose that results from 
the oppositions of attraction. 


Harmony means the consistency of like- 
ness, having something in common. A 
unity all the terms of which are in in- 
terior accord. 


In arrangement care should be taken to 
select the right container, and to do this 
several factors enter in. It must har- 
monize with the flowers in color, in char- 
acter of material, and in size suitable for 
the amount of flowers to be arranged. 
Coarse flowers such as Marigolds are in 
harmony with earthenware and other 
heavy materials; while Lilies, Roses, 
Sweet Peas, ete., are suited to silver or 
delicate glassware. 


Insect Pests and Spray Control 


BY MEREDITH H. 


HEREVER there is soil, no mat- 

ter if it be but a square foot, 

plants will grow. Their progress 
and the care of them are both a pleasure 
and a tribulation to their gardener, for 
gardening, like everything else, has its 
setbacks. In Spinach, to the housewife 
and often the consumer, it grit; in 
gardening, it’s Insect Pests. 

If we be true gardeners, even though 
amateurs, and inspired with the wonder 
and the beauty of Nature, we are natur- 
ally touched and moved to action when 
Pests threaten the growth, if not the life, 
of our plants. 

Inseet Pests of the garden ean be dis- 
cussed under two. principal headings — 
Insects with sucking mouth parts, and 
those with biting mouth parts. The 
Spray Control for each is_ different. 
Therefore we must know the _ Inseets 
under the proper grouping, in order to 
combat them successfully. 

APHIS 

The Aphis is, perhaps, the most abun- 
dant sucking insect that pervades our 
gardens and is the bane of our existence 
in trying to raise Louse plants that have 
tender stems and leaves; Cineraria for 
instanee. There are at least four varieties 
of Aphis, easily distinguished by their 
color; red, green, white and black. The 
green ones are the most common and 
they are the indoor pest. Out-of-doors 
the green Aphis, more apt to be dubbed 
“plant lice,” are founc on a great variety 
of plants; Roses not excepted. As mil- 
lions, in eleven generations, I think it is, 
deseend from a single pair, and in a very 
short period of time, is it any wonder 
thev are such a difficult Pest to combat? 
Indoors one ean pass away much of the 
winter months in fighting this “green fly.” 
Whether indoors or out, plants ean gener- 
allv be kept free from these Pests by 
daily svravine with clear water, being 
very careful to get at the under side of 
the leaves. For small plants a rubber 


is 
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syringe is quite convenient. For Roses 
and the various shrubs, use the hose and 
apply with force enough to dislodge every 


bug. If they have become fairly numer- 
ous, so that water alone can not down 


them, then “the brick” tobacco water 
must be resorted to. 
The Red Aphis, different from its 


green cousin, is found only on coarser, 
heavier plants such as Golden Glow and 
the wild Green-headed Cone Flower. Per- 
sonally I would not have Golden Glow 
in the garden, even if it were immune to 
all Pests, but its wild relative, the Green- 
headed Cone Flower, is most attractive 
in a good-sized clump and an added 
charm is the Goldfinehes, which find its 
seeds so delicious. Such a clump grows 
along the north side of our house and 
makes an attractive sight from the street, 
but it has its serious drawback as Red 
Aphis are sure to swarm all up and down 
each stem, unless a constant and relent- 
less warfare waged against them. 
These Aphis are larger than the other 
varieties and they cling to the stems in 
a different way. They appear to just 
hold on by their mouths with the bodies 
extending out from the stem at an angle. 
If precautions have not been taken to 
keep down these miserable Pests, it is 
impossible to touch the plants without 
becoming covered with red bugs and also 
stained with their blood, as the bodies 
are easily crushed. I often take a cloth 
and rub the stems, thus killing and wip- 
ing off hundreds at a time, but it is not a 
pleasant oceupation. 

The White Aphis is commonly known 
as the Root Aphis, as it is found only 
underground, clustered very thick on the 
roots of certain plants. Asters are 
especially preyed on by White Aphis. 
Some years ago we set out in our garden 
a bed of 100 Asters which for a time 
flourished, but gradually one by one they 
wilted and died. The cause was discov- 
ered when one was pulled up. Its roots 
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were swarming with white insects, at 
that time unfamiliar to any of us. Each 
plant was taken up and dropped into a 
pail of kerosene and water, care being 


used not to shake off any on to the 
ground. 


Every vegetable grower is familiar 
with the “black fly,” or Aphis, which 
infests bean plants and which multiplies 
so rapidly as to cover the top of the 
shoots to become, as it were, a mere 
blackened mass of Aphis. Nasturtiums 
are also the prey of Black Aphids. 

When Aphis, of any of the four kinds 
just cited, appear in such great masses, 
the wisest proceeding is to cut off the 
stems and remove them with the insects 
on them and instantly burn them or else 
kill by dropping the stems into a pail 
containing a strong tobacco water or a 


kerosene emulsion. This practice is 
usually successful in destroying great 


numbers, but in more wide-spread distri- 
bution, an emulsion of tobacco and yel- 
low (or even better still, whale oil soap) 
must be sprayed on. Of course, the 
control and remedy for any sucking insect 
must be in liquid form. 

Another member of this first group of 
Insects is the Mealy Bug. Probably every 
one of us is familiar with this bug which 
attacks woody-stemmed plants. It collects 
in white fuzzy masses on young stems 
and twigs, usually at the joints. This 
inseet, likewise can be downed success- 
fully, only by a tobacco and soap emul- 
sion. The soap causes the nicotine or 
kerosene to cling and probably also 
help to smother the Aphids. 

All of the Seales are also sucking 
Inseets, but our gardens are not greatly 
affected by them, in this section at least. 


THRIPS 


Last Summer we heard a great deal 
about Thrips and nearly every one who 
planted Gladioli suffered great loss from 
their attacks. They are small Inseets 
but this does not render them ineapable 
of doing much injury to the leaves and 
flowers of many kinds of plants. Some 
speeies are black in the mature stage 
and others are yellow or brown, all of 
them being long and narrow and possess- 
ing two pairs of narrow straight wings. 
Like most Insects they are more prone 
to attack certain plants than others. The 
Azalea serves as a good example of a 
“Thrip” plant. Coneentrated tobaeco 
water must be applied to the under side 
ot the leaves. Roses are another 
example. The species that attack out- 
of-door plants are not usually of sueh 
‘erious importance, but spraying with the 
tohaeeo water ean be used as a preventa- 
tive. In respeet to indoor plants, the 
st preventative of Thrips is to be found 
n the daily svringing with clear, soft 
water, applied with the foree directed 
+ much to the under surface of the 
eaves as to the upper. Kerosene emul- 
‘ion in a diluted form mav be used, but 
the gardener must use it with care. Also 
evaniding with hydraeyanie acid gas is 
lective against this and all other Insects. 

Knough for the Insects with sucking 

outh parts. Time or space does not 
ermit further discussion of them. The 
iting Insects are numerous and they 
be combatted with poison sprays. 

(Continued in August Issue) 
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From the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York City 





Newly-patented Freesias, which will not be on the market until next year, are shown in an elaborate display at the 


New York Botanical Garden. 
are the donors of some magnificent Azaleas_ which 


Useful Hints for July 


HEN the Delphiniums are through 
blooming, eut them down and fer- 
tilize well. Put some fine ashes around 
the roots to protect from slugs. These 
pests have soft bodies to which ashes are 
not comfortable. 
A good second bloom will result with- 
out injury to the plants if they are fed 
enough. 


Dry weather is to be expected from 
now on. It is better to cultivate the top 
soil around plants than to begin watering 
too soon. If watering is done, it must 
be thorough, a real soaking such as a 
steady rain would supply. Less than that 
does as much harm as good. It causes 
the rootlets to come to the surface instead 
of growing down into the soil, as they 
should. About the only benefit derived, 
is washing dust from the foliage. 


All plants that are still to bloom or 
even make a vigorous growth should be 
fed every two or three weeks, the fer- 
tilizer being kept away from the plants 
themselves, and washed into the soil for 
quick use. Bonemeal is too slow in its 
action for this purpose. Nitrate of Soda 
is also desirable as a stimulant. One 
teaspoonful to each plant placed near, 
but not in eontact with root, stem, or 
foliage. Water enough to carry this into 
the oil. 


If you have tomato plants, pinch off 
all side shoots and prune out some of the 
branches to throw the strength into pro- 
dueing good fruiting branches. Tomatoes 
that are staked do better than those left 
to lop around on the ground. They take 
less room, get more sunshine and are kept 
away from the ground where slugs eat 
them and dampness causes them to rot. 


Now is the best time to separate and 
reset Tall Bearded Iris. Dig the ground 
well, incorporating bonemeal with it. If 
the soil is at all heavy, also dig in fine 
coal ashes to lighten it. 

Watch out for any signs of that 
scourge, the iris-borer. Its presence is 
not difficult to detect. As it grows and 
eats its way down into the rhizomes it 


J. Van Bourgondien of Babylon, L. 1., creator of many choice varieties of Freesias. 
presented 1,000 bulbs to the Botanical Garden, from which the plants in this exhibit were raised. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
included in the display in the main conservatory 


leaves an untidy trail and the plants soon 
begin to decav. As the clumps are sepa- 
rated into single pieces, borers must be 
dislodged and killed. They are so large 
that none will escape the watchful eye. 
All injured parts of leaves or rhizomes 
must be eut away and only clean perfect 
divisions reset. If this work should be 
neglected until after early July, the extra 
precaution must be taken of hunting for 
brown cocoons in the soil. They too are 
large enough to be found without much 
trouble unless the gardener is very ecare- 
less. 

Chrysanthemums need to be kept well 
fed and plentifully watered all this month 
and next. They also need to be carefully 
staked, or before blossoming time, they 
will be sprawling over the ground. 


Early in July, second sowings of many 
annuals, such as Candytuft and Gypso- 
phlia, as well as vegetables that mature 
soon, should be made to keep their season 
going. 

Delphinium seed should be sown as 
soon as it ripens, to secure a high rate 
of germination and also to have strong 
seedlings for transplanting in September. 
However, it is not always wise to allow 
vour choicest ones to go to seed, as doing 
so is liable to weaken the plants. Disease 
has been known to attack and destroy 
them when so weakened. 


Above all do not start a lot of work 
that will be beyond the limits of your 
time, strength, and will-power to continue. 
Two months of hot and often dry weather 
are a severe tax on the enthusiasm of 
most amateurs. 


Near Peonies and similar clumps is a 
good place to start cuttings under glass, 
and even seedlings, as they will get light 
and some shade. 


As at all times, spray, weed, eultivate 
and keep the garden cleaned up. Prevent 
undue self-sowing by snipping off all fad- 
ing blossoms. There is not much new to 
be said each vear. Gardening, that is 
the humdrum part of it, is like house- 
work, an everlasting doing over and over 
the same things, but one ean try to do a 
little better each time. 
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A Flower Show for Every School 


BY MARGARET A. 


HERE is in Boulder, Colorado, a 

school principal who believes that 

education out of books should go 
hand in hand with education “in” books. 
He believes that true education trains a 
child not only to prepare himself to make 
a living in the world, but to get full en- 
joyment out of life, and to have a keen 
appreciation of the finer things in the 
woild about him. 

This principal is F. A. Boggess, of the 
University Hill school. Constant!y he is 
introdueing new ideas—new plans_ to 
make happier, more-cultured young men 
and women out of the children in his 
charge. As an example of his educa- 
tional depariures, consider the Flower 
Day he sponsored last Fall in the school. 

The dav was set for early Fall when 
soulder gardens were ablaze with  bril- 
liant blossoms. To each room were as- 
signed certain flowers. As first announced 
these were: 


Eo, c5eihcSy acer woke Cosmos 2 eres Marigolds 
See sts acne Phlox A Saran paar Petunias 
eer a ee Nasturtiums 
eres Daisies eR are ard Sunflowers 
hth .......-.Gladioli 9-2 ....Cat tails and 
EIR Zinnias Goldenrod 
: | ee ere Dahlias a Calendula 
2 Ee ee Gaillardias Oe - cck tamed Poppies 
7-3 .......Geraniums 


One, two, or three pupils from each 
room were appointed to speak for two 
minutes on their particular flower. Then 
the flowers were arranged in the school 
gymnasium by a committee of school chil- 
dren, and judges were appointed to select 
for honorable mention the first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth best contributions, 
judging them on the artistic arrangement, 
due consideration being given to the 
widely diversant varieties being worked 
with, and the quality and production of 
the talk. 

Needless to say, interest in flowers in 
the University Hill school surpasses that 
in any other school in the city. And an 
appreciation of beauty is aroused that no 
fiat work with erayons or paints could 
ever produce. - No flower grows that isn’t 
a work of art—a perfect poem. 

Too long we have attempted to teach 
our children beauty from a cold black 
printed word; but the eyes of the soul 
must first be opened before word pictures 
ean thrill or stir. Put beauty in the pres- 
ence of chillren, in the form of flowers; 
let their eyes drink in the perfection of 
color, form and grace; loose the floods of 
creative instinet by letting them handle, 
place and arrange the leaves and blos- 
soms in their own individual way. 

The big city child must be content with 
the red Geranium that blooms in a pot 
on the dry and dusty sill; but the children 
of the country, the town, .and the small 
city, have about them flowers a-plenty to 
gather and bring to sehool, flowers fresh 
from the soil, grown under the life-giving 
sun, watered by Nature’s own watering 


pot. Eneourage them to take the fresh- 
eut blooms to school, anil suggest a 


“show” to the teacher, for children’s eves 
are but shallow mirrors till the inner eye 
that leads to observation and apprecia- 
tion has been opened by a wise and guid- 
ing spirit. 





BARTLETT, (Colo.) 


The schools of our country need more 
principals like Professor Boggess. He is 
no theoretical professional experimenter. 
His embarkations from the hard-trod path 
of teaching are along a fresh lane of 
practicality. He works with the tools he 
has at hand. And when those tools are 
flowers, he brings them into the school, 
and he, and the teachers under him, use 
them to bring out the latent appreciation 
of beauty, the dormant sense of the artis- 
tie, the love of the wonders of Nature 
that lie hidden in the soul of every nor- 
mal child. 

Next Fall, let’s try to have a Flower 
Show in every school! 





Practical Suggestions for Basket- 
Making 
\W EK make our own baskets, and notie- 
ing your request for handieraft sug- 
gestions, will give some directions for 
making baskets out of Reed. 

Different sizes of Reed can be bought 
for about 60 to 90e a pound, and 3 
pounds will make 14 baskets of different 
sizes;—one pound of No. 3, one pound 
of flat, and one pound of No. 8 for 
handles. 

You can buy the bases, but any man 
can cut out round bases from 3-ply wood, 
which is not expensive. I get my nephew 
who takes manual training in High School 
to cut them out for me. 

Bore small holes, 15 or 17 in number, 
through the base, always an uneven num- 
ber of holes. Cut No. 3 Reed, 14 inches 
long for spokes. Soak in warm water, 
insert these through holes in base, and 
lock underneath base, using about 2 inches 
underneath base and leaving 12 inches 
above base. By locking is meant to bend 
one Reed under the other one to hold 
firm. 

Then either use flat or No. 3 weavers. 
Cut in long lengths (two yards), and 
soak in warm water. Begin weaving 
above base in and out of spokes, round 
and round. Gently pull out as you weave 
upward to flare, or use a flared glass or 
ean as a mould. When within 4 inches 
of end of spokes, bend out spokes very 
sharply to flare for edge, 114 inches, then 
finish by tucking end of spoke under- 
neath the one next to it, and so on around. 

For handle use two or three lengths of 
No. 8 (also soaked in warm water), as 
long as you want the handle. Twist these 
around one another, or better still put 
one in position by pushing ends through 
a place in basket on opposite sides and 
tacking firmly to base, then twist other 
lengths around first one. 

You ean make all sizes and shapes by 
a little practice, and it is very interest- 
ing work and sells quite well. 

A blind lady taught me how to make 
them, and she learned how in the School 
for the Blind. 

You ean paint or varnish them any 
color. When they are dry, singe them 
as you would a chicken to get rid of 
ravelings. 

Mrs. Geo. Scuusert, (Kans.) 
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WATER LILIES AND WATER PLANTS. 
By Alexander Niklitschek, of Vienna. 
With twelve half-tone plates. 136 pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 
$3.00. 

The growing interest in water gardens 
renders this book timely. The author 
stresses the value of the “natural pond” 
which he insists can be manufactured if 
nature has not given it as against the for- 
mal pool so much more frequently seen. He 
also gives directions in detail for making 
and caring for the sunken tub as well as the 
concrete basin. Then follows an exhaustive 
chapter on the classification of the water 
lily family with descriptions of the various 
species, native and exotic. There are spe- 
cifie directions for the propagation and 
growing of the different sorts. Light, soil, 
fertilization, nature and depth of the water, 
temperature, and how to control their vari- 
ous enemies are some of the topics treated. 
Other aquatic plants easily grown have a 
chapter devoted to them, and there are help- 
ful suggestions for aquarium plants. 


HOOKED RUGS AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. By Anna M. Laise Phillips. 
Numerous Illustrations. 160 pp. MacMil- 


lan Company, New York. Price $2.00. 

This is a sympathetic resume of a most 
fascinating and useful branch of handicraft, 
and is now in the second edition. After 
tracing as far as possible the origin and 
history of hooked rugs, definite instructions 
are given as to material, marking the de- 


sign, the kinds of hooking, and other 
details. The author stresses the impor- 


tance of originality in design, which alone 
really makes the rug a personal production. 
She also prefers the old original hook for 
working, the short cuts of new-fashioned 
tools savoring rather of the “machine age” 
than of the hand-made rug. There are care- 
ful directions for cleaning, and brief chap- 
ters on braided, woven, crocheted, and fur 
rugs. 


COMMON NAMES .OF PLANTS. By Wil- 
lard N. Clute. 160 pp. Willard N. Clute 
Publishing Company Indianapolis, Ind. 
Price $3.00. 

This well-known authority in plant life 
has a knack of taking the reader into the 
most interesting by-paths, and in _ this 
instance he has chased plant names from 
and to surprising corners. Some are mani- 
fest, others most ingeniousiy traced, and 
duplications lead to all sorts of puzzles. 
Thus there are no less than five Indian 
Pinks, and seven Mouse-ears. When the 
orange-scarlet Hawkweed first appeared by 
our roadsides it was poetically called 
Diana’s paintbrush. Later the farmer 
learned its habits, and Devil’s Paintbrush it 
is destined to be for all time. These are but 
samples of the hundreds of interesting 
things the author has unearthed. 


BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR. Albert 
Field Gilmore. Illustrations largely from 
photographs of mounted specimens in 
American Museum of Natural History. 
255 pp. American Book Company, New 
York. Price $0.72. 

This delightful little volume for begin- 
ners in bird study is a familiar write-up of 
our most common birds. Migration, The 
Karly Comers, April Arrivals, The Warblers, 
Our Bird Neighbors, Feathered Fishermen, 
Feathered Hunters, Some Forest Dwellers, 
and Winter Wanderers are some of the sug- 
gestive headings indicative of its scope. The 
writer understands getting near to the 
Birds, and bringing his readers with him. 

BEssiz£ L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary 
From the Catalogues 


F. 





ULY is the time when we see how 

well we have planned. Too often 

we find great gaps where some 
perennial has not filled the space alloted 
to it, or color combinations which semed 
so lovely in the catalogs have proved 
too harsh to endure. 

The man who gardens with forethought 
does most of his planning now for next 
year’s garden. True, he cannot do much 
actual planting even though there are 
many perennials that can be moved with 
a ball of earth. And many perennial 
seed, if shaded and watered well, will 
sueceed when planted in July and August. 

Here are a few choice things worth 
considering for next year’s garden. 


4 
A NEW GIANT THRIFT 

Armeria Bee’s Ruby (actually a Statice 
and closely related to the Sea Lavenders) 
is an outstanding novelty this vear. From 
late May until July it bears from twenty 
to thirty flowers that are unique both in 
color and form. The color varies from 
a deep, rich cerise-pink to a clear ruby. 
These resemble a choice Allium in form, 
and are borne on two-foot stems. 

The foliage is most interesting, re- 
sembling a clump of grass. Indeed, the 
gardener should beware of pulling up 
the seedlings by mistake. But don’t be 
deceived: plant them in a permanent posi- 
tion and be prepared for a treat next 
Spring. 

FALSE INDIGO 

I have been surprised time and again 
how many people do not know plants 
that have been in cultivation for many, 
many years. One of these is the False 
Indigo, used by our grandmothers as a 
souree of a blue dye. In both leaf and 
flower it closely resembles a blue Lupine. 
‘or some reason it is particularly attrae- 
tive to bumblebees, who butt their stupid 
heads against its half-opened buds. While 
it normally blooms in June, this year it 
was in full flower by the middle of May. 


PANSIES OLD AND NEW 


Most people do not seem to realize 
that to get large Pansies, the seed shou'd 
be sown late in July, and the plants 
wintered over in a coldframe for next 
year’s bloom. But it is just as important 
to use a large-flowered strain. The Super 
Swiss Giants, Maple Leaf Giants, and 
Oregon Giants will all throw flowers from 
three to four inches across. But they 
must have a fairly rich soil in semi-shade ; 
‘ansies do not like to be in full sun. 

And while on the subject of Pansies, 
‘on’t forget their dainty cousins,. the 
‘iolas. They want about the same treat- 
ent. While the flowers are small, they 
re borne in great profusion. And the 
ildren will turn away from Pansies 
iny day to piek Violas. 


A NEW EARLY-BLOOMING LILY 
During the past year or two, several 
seedsmen have offered seeds of the new 
Lilium Golden Gleam, a hybrid of L. 
tenuifolium and L. martagon album. It 
is mueh like Tenuifolium in habit, but 
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An Inexpensive Lily Pond adds to the attractiveness of a Back Yard 


Inexpensive Lily Pond Adds to 


Attractiveness of Back Yard 
BY RICHARD RENOLDS, (Colo.) 


OTHING is more thrilling and yet 
Ne soothing as the smooth surface 

of a little pond broken only by 
green Lily pads and blossoms. The 
reflection in the water of surrounding 
plants and blossoms adds beauty to any 
flower garden. 

One dreams greater thouzhts when 
gazing into the depths of the home Lily 
Pond, a man’s after dinner pipe tastes 
better, a woman’s evening rest is 
sweeter. Too, the Pond will attract 
Birds one never saw in the yard before. 
They fly down to quench their thirst and 
perchance nibble a tasty but unwary 
insect. 

Fifteen dollars or less will buy ma- 
terials for a four-foot-square pond. Two 
eubie yards of pit run gravel, ten sacks 
water-proof cement, and twenty feet of 
forty-eight-inch chicken wire are all that 
is necessary. If one has no handy man 
around the house the cost will be slightly 
higher, but not much. An experienced 
cement man ean easily do the job in less 
than a full day. 

A man ean finish such a pool by easy 
stages after he gets home from work 
each evening. The hole, which must be 
deep enough to give the pond a three 
and a half foot depth, can be dug one 
evening; forms prepared the next; and 
cement poured the third. At the very 
most it could be done in four or five 
evenings easily. 

The chicken wire serves to prevent 
cracking. It must be arranged so that 


it will be in the center of the cement 
walls and floor. 

No bottom drain is neeessary. A 
florist, experienced in Lily Ponds, tells 
us that drains are troublesome and 
always clogging up. Better results can 
be obtained by simply putting the hose 
in a pond and letting it overflow slowly, 
or by dipping out with a pail. 

While the figures given are for a pond 
four feet square and three and one-half 
feet deep, one will find a four-foot-diam- 
eter circular pool slightly less. The 
latter is most commonly used and does 
not seem to have the austerity or blunt- 
ness of the square pool. A circular or 
irregular pond lends itself more easily 
to attractive rock borders and planting. 

Tin from old lard cans make excellent 
forms for cireular pools. They can be 
braced at the bottom by strips of wood 
eut to equal the inside diameter. The 
tops can be braced in the same manner 
or they can be steadied by sticks fast- 
ened to stakes driven in the ground out- 
side the Pool. The small Pool’s walls 
or sides should be perpendicular and not 
taper because this arrangement decreases 
the water capacity, and lily growing 
success depends a great deal on plenty 
of water. If the floor and sides are to 
be poured at the same time, which makes 
for a more waterproof pool, sticks may 
be driven in the bottom to support side 
forms. They can be removed as soon 
as the cement begins to set and holes 
left by them filled with cement. 





of a clear golden yellow. From seed sown 
last year in June, the first flower opened 
May 26th. Against the deep-purple Iris 
Tenebrae, the golden bells made a mag- 
nificent display. 


FLEABANE 


Another old-time flower that somehow 
has missed popularity is the Erigeron, 
commonly known as Fleabane. While the 
older sorts bore lovely blue daisy-like 
flowers, a new variety, Amos Perry, is 
really unusual. It has flowers that closely 
resemble a semi-double Michaelmas Daisy, 
and are two inches aeross, borne on two- 
foot stems. The plant blooms from June 
on, giving us a splendid blue cut flower, 
ail Summer long. 


A PERENNIAL AGERATUM 


A florist told me recently that almost 
everyone who bought Ageratum asked 
him whether it is a perennial. In answer 
to that question he always offered Eupato- 
rium coelestinum, commonly ealled hardy 
Ageratum, or Mist Flower. This perennial 
closely resembles the tender bedding 
variety. Its lavender-blue flowers are 
borne from July to September on two- 
foot-high stems. With the taller Eupato- 
rium purpureum, which grows from five 
to six feet tall, it gives us a fine sub- 
stitute for the Delphinium after that 
border plant is gone. Both varieties like 
moist soil, and will tolerate partial shade. 

R. M. Carueton, (Til.) 














TWENTY BEST ROCK PLANTS 

My choice of twenty best Rock Plants 
may not be everyone’s choice, but Pll tell 
you why I like the ones I name. They are 
all hardy, not choicy as to good ground 
or culture. Some are fragrant and all are 
good bloomers. Our Rock Garden is on an 
unprotected, steey, northern slope; nothing 
to break the wind in Winter, or the hot sun 
in Summer, except a few places where we 
had a chance to make small pockets. The 
ground is quite poor and dry and until the 
plants were established it was quite a prob- 
lem how to keep the earth over their roots, 
but now it is a sheet of bloom in Summer 
and lots of green in Winter. 


Arabis (Rock Cress), Iberis (Hardy 
Candytuft and Cerastium (Snow-in-Sum- 
mer), are white and follow in succession. 


Arabis starting to bloom in early March, 


and “Snow-in-Summer” finishes in June. 
Phlox sublata (Mountain Pink) comes in 
white, lilac, pink and cerise, blooms in 


April and May; and Phlox divaricata with 
its longer-stemmed, scented, blue flowers 
blooms in May and continues well on in 
June if not too hot and dry. Aubrictia 


(Rainbow Cress) in several colors and 
Saponaria in rose-pink are trailers that 
also bloom during May and June. We just 


could not do without Alyssum Saxatile. Its 
common name “Basket of Gold” describes 
it perfectly. Bees just love it and if 
planted among your spring-flowering bulbs, 
it is ready to carry on when they are 
through blooming. The Veronica’s are all 
very lavish bloomers,—clouds and carpets 
of blue through May, June and well on in 
July. Nepeta Mussini (Italian Catnip). a 
gray-leaved aromatic plant is covered till 
the end of Summer with tiny pale-blue 
flowers, and maybe the cats don’t enjoy a 
romp among some of these plants, so be- 


ware. Santolina (Ground Cypress) is a 
silvery, skeleton-leaved plant, very  fra- 
grant; as also is Lavendula veris (True 


Sweet Lavender) whose leaves, flowers and 
seeds are all used to sprinkle in chests and 
cupboards and beside giving the clothes a 
pleasant odor, are said to repel moths and 
ants. 

One can hardly go wrong on any of the 


Dianthus. Most any of them are a wel- 
come addition as bloomers and some of 
them are evergreen. D. Arenerius was a 


new one with me this year. It is a neat 
compact plant having tiny fringed, fragrant 
white flowers all Summer until frost. 

Arenaria Laucheana, an extra nice cerise ; 
and Heuchera, or Coral Bells, with their 
fairy-like bloom for several 
months, but require a good rich pocket. 

Then who would want to do without some 
Sempervivum (Hen and Chickens). 8S. Tee- 
torum is probably the best known, but S. 
Arenarium is one of the tiniest of buttons. 
If I could only have one Sedum, I think 
I would choose Sedum spurium coccineum. 
It has quite red flowers in July and August, 
and its leaves get redder and redder as the 
weather gets colder, and the tiny red beads 
look nice all Winter. A Rock Garden 
would not be complete to me _ without 
Thymus (Mountain Thyme). It grows in 
the driest, poorest soil. You ean walk on 
it, run the lawn mower over it, or abuse it 
as you will, but it is always green and 
fragrant. 

I have left my favorite of all till last and 
that is Viola Odorata Roseum. It is a 
rose-colored fragrant Violet, blooms almost 
all season, the blossom is hidden under the 


blossoms, 


leaves but the fragrance cannot be hidden. 
It is great fun to hear people guess where 
the lovely odor comes from when they can 
see no flowers. I picked five on Dec. 8th, 
after having several hard freezes, so you can 
see it is very hardy. 
C. B. T. (Penna. ) 
JAPANESE MAGNOLIA 

An unusual and striking shrub for the 
home grounds is the Japanese Magnolia 
(acuminata). It grows pyramidal in 
shape, and is arrayed in all its beauty the 
last of April. The flowers are several 








Japan’s Magnolia acuminata 


shades of pink and are tulip-shaped; very 
generous in size, closing each night. Bloom- 
ing before the leaves appear, gives this 
shrub surprising attractiveness. The 
leaves are thick and leathery, luxuriantly 
produced. It grows slowly, thriving best 
in full sun. 

May be propagated by planting the seed 
as soon as it has ripened. 

Mrs. M. N. WItcox, (Kans.) 

KEEPING CUT FLOWERS LONGER 

People often say: “Oh yes, Dahlias are 
beautiful but they don’t last in the house.” 
This is not true. Dahlias will keep just as 
long in the house as many other flowers, if 
they are taken care of properly. 

One way to make them last is to boil the 
stems. The first important thing is to cut 
the stems correctly. Cut them with a sharp 
knife, making a clean cut, and not crushing 
the stem. Then hold the cut ends of the 
stems in boiling water for one minute. 
Take them out of this boiling water and 
immerse them in cold water. This process 
seals the stems, keeping the juice in the 
stems instead of letting it go into the water. 

Another way to seal the stems is to hold 
a lighted match under them. When the 
stems are seared, put them in cold water, 
(a process which hardens them). 

A third way is to dip the stems in melted 
paraffin. 

Most people do not consider it possible 
to use Poppies as cut flowers. If one picks 
them early in the morning when the dew 
is still on them, holds the stems in boiling 
water for one minute, and then puts them 
in cold water, they too, will keep. One 
should always try to pick the freshest 
blooms, they will naturally keep longer than 
those that have been open for some time. 


Rutu Hopacson. 


HELPING THE FAMILY INCOME 


A woman of my acquaintance has a sick 
husband whose real estate business has gone 
to pieces as a result of the times, a college- 
trained son who is working in a store get- 
ting $85 per month, and a married daugh- 
ter whose husband’s bank failed recently. 
They were people of means and social posi- 
tion, and it takes a real stretch of the 
imagination to picture them as they are 
today. They have a beautiful home, well 
furnished, and Mrs. G. in the old days was 
one of the cleverest hostesses. She is a 
good cook, although she had always kept 
a maid. 

They had a family council and decided 
that the married daughter and her husband 
would give up their home and come to live 
with her parents. Mrs. G. announced that 
she would take orders for home baking. 
Glenna was to do the delivering with her 
car, and the maid asked to stay at much 
reduced wages. She knew that she had a 
good home. 

It is two years now since the plan was 
undertaken, and it has been successful 
beyond their expectations. It is a college 
town, and a need has developed for serving 
luncheons and dinners right in Mrs. G.’s 
home. She has lovely china and linen, and 
it has the home atmosphere which women 
who live in apartments like when they 
entertain. She is most accommodating, and 
one day a woman called her and said that 
she had an engagement but her husband 
was bringing guests to dinner, and they did 
not want to take them out. Mrs. G. told 
her to bring the meat and all, around, and 
she would have it ready. 

Mivprep V. WEst, (Mont. ) 


SUCCESS WITH ISMENE 

A lady says she has been growing Ismene 
for eight years, and yet no blooms. 

[ have had no trouble whatsoever in 
blooming them indoors and also in the 
garden. 

I plant them outdoors in June, in a 
partially-shady location, and fertilize them 
heavily with sheep manure. They must be 
dug before frost gets them, and the roots 
must not be cut off. I always keep them 
near the furnace all winter, preferably in 
a box of peat moss which prevents roots 
from drying up. If I wish to force them, 
I pot them about January 15th, picking off 
roots that are dead. My bulbs (2) are over 
three inches in diameter and are in nine- 
inch pots. Both are blooming now (April 
21st), and one stands about 42 inches 
high and the other 46. 

Last year I potted them later and set 
the pots outside when warm weather came. 
and each had six blooms open at one time. 

I do not mean to say that my method 
in handling them is the best way to do it, 
but I surely do get results. 

I also read some time ago that they 
could not be “forced” for indoor blooming. 
I have forced them at least four years in 
succession, so that theory is exploded. 

Ira J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 
“LIKE CURES LIKE” 

As a youngster I was once bitten by a 
dog and I remember so well that the wound 
was drawn together and a few hairs of the 
dog laid over the wound. This is on the 
homeopathic principle of “similia similibus 
curantur,” (like cures like). 

F, M. CHRISTIANSON, 


(Ont. ) 
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FLOWER GROWING OVERCOMES PHYS- 
ICAL INJURY 


By my gardening activities I have over- 
come a handicap of an injured spine, which 
I received in a toboggan accident. I started 
in sitting on a stool to weed, and had longer 
handles on my cultivators and hoes, and 
was out in the sunshine all that I could. 
Behold, I have accomplished what many 
specialists could not do; I recovered my 
health, and after eighteen years of suffer- 


ing. This is indeed a great blessing. 
Mrs. ARTHUR G. FLESCH, (N. Y.) 
SOME THINGS I LEARNED ABOUT 


FERNS 


I am passionately fond of Ferns, both 
wild and cultivated. My favorite among 
all was Maidenhair, and for thirty years I 
kept buying and experimenting, but after a 
while, they turned yellow. Fronds only 
grow a few inches high, and at each flor- 
ist’s I was told they could not be grown 
in a dwelling house. But my motto in all 
things is, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again;” so I kept on trying. 

One Spring I went to carry a shut-in 
some early flowers, and on a tiny stand in 
east window, was about the handsomest 
Maidenhair Fern in a vellow-glazed jardi- 
niere I ever saw. It was full of young 
fronds, six and eight inches high. I ex- 
claims, “Oh, how lovely. What wouldn't I 
give if I could make one grow and look 
like that!” She says, “No reason why you 
ean’t. You make a suecess of all flowers, 
and surely this is easy. My son brought it 
just as you see it and gave me it for 
Christmas.” 

I says, “Do you mean to tell me you have 
had it ever since Christmas?” ves.” 
“Please tell me what you did to keep it in 
that condition.” “Why all I do is each 
morning I pour hot water in the jardiniere.” 


Well, I soon drove ten miles to a favorite 
florist who had a large house all Ferns, and 
I walked into this special house, and he 
says, “What are you after, more Maidenhair 
Ferns?” I says, “Yes.’’ He says, “Don’t 
throw your money away. If you must have 
one, take a cheap one.” 

I paid 75 cents for one, took it home and 
set it on a stand in an east window, treated 
it like my friend’s, but my cat kept eating 
it, so I set it on a bracket. It soon grew 
as large around as a half bushel measure. 

I soon visited my florist friend. He says, 
“After another Maidenhair Fern, I sup- 
pose!” I says, “No! No more!” “Oh, 
worse luck than usual I suppose.” I told 
him how much it had grown, how many 
new fronds, and their length. He says, 
“Tf you'll tell me what you did, I’ll give 
you any plant, no matter the price, in 
my hothouse, for I could sell such quantities 
of them.” 

Here is something I learned from experi- 
ence... I was going to start some boxes 
on my baleony, and the florist says. “Take 
some of these little Ferns from the fern 
bed, and they are cheaper than potted, and 
do just as well.” So I purchased two 
Boston, and three Pearsoni. He says, 
“You will like them best. You get such 
a variety of fronds, hardly two alike.” 

I had a very large pressed-tin washbasin. 
This I painted, set three of these Pearsoni 
in, also some Coleus, turned an umbrella 
stand upside down and set this pan in the 
hole. I put some small plants around the 
edge, and set this in a west window. The 
other two I set each in tin cans, and set 
in an east window, and they put out new 
fronds and grew right up straight thirty 
inches, while these in west window hung 
down. In three months I was offered five 
dollars for that washbasin of Ferns. 


Mrs. GertRuDE R. Wooparp, (R. I.) 


“Tes. 











“4A LIBERAL ATTITUDE OF MIND” 

The short article “Fruit and Petty Steal- 
ing’ in the March issue, and the Editor’s 
answer have prompted me to repeat the fol- 
lowing incident. (For a title I have taken 
the Editor’s own words. ) 

We were walking in the garden of a dear 
friend; one who had served on the judges’ 
bench of our city for years and was at this 
time a lawyer. While we were admiring his 
flowers at the back of his lawn and listen- 
ing to his interesting stories of the various 
plants, several children slipped into the fore 
part of the place and plucked a number of 
his flaming Oriental Poppies. He did not 
flare up in anger. Instead, he gave a deep 
soft sympathetic chuckle. At various 
times, he explained, children came into his 
garden and took flowers then walked the rest 
of the block backwards with the flowers 
hidden behind them, thinking he could not 
see. At such times, unless he was too busy 
(and knowing him, I doubt that he never 
felt himself so) he would eall the children 
back to him and give each child a large 
bouquet of flowers. Do you think a child 
would ever forget such a kindness? Would 
not such kindness help to banish that de- 
sire to take things that belonged to others? 
I wonder if children are not often mentally 
hungry for flowers like they are physically 
hungry for food. 

I admit that in past years I felt children 
were a nuisance in the flower garden. But, 
since children have so often helped me, I 
have changed my mind. With a little help- 
ful instructions a six-year-old child can 
transplant tiny seedlings without the slight- 
est damage. 

Often I have told my small niece that 
water must be poured at the base of the 
seedlings and not at their top. On a cer- 
tain day, as we worked together at the 


transplanting, I miscalculated with the 
sprinkler and washed a plant badly. “Oh, 
Aunt Helen!” she exclaimed in a _ voice 


shaking with emotion, “You’ve drowned 
it.’ Perhaps these few words will help to 
remind people at what a tender age chil- 
dren can be taught a love for flowers and 
other growing things. 

HELEN E. RuyLe, (Nebr.) 








YELLOW CALLA 
I think the Calla Elliottiana is not so 
well-known as it deserves to be. The 
flower, of good size, is of the richest, vel- 
vety, golden-yellow, and the leaves spotted 


somewhat like the spotted leaf Calla 
(Richardia alba maculata) but larger. 


The bulbs, or more properly corms, can 
generally be purchased only in November 
or early Spring. 


GeorcE S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 





My nieces heip with the Transplanting 


WHITE ROBIN? 

In a daily paper was an account of a 
White Robin, frequenting a small town 
near Indianapolis, which reminded me 
that a year ago there was a Bird in my 
yard whose identity puzzled me for a while, 
until I noticed that its habits and com- 
panions were Robins. Unfortunately my 
camera was not in service or I would have 
had a picture. This was a Dolly Varden 
or Calico Robin; colored brown and white 
spots, such as are common with pigeons. 
I only saw this bird one day and suspected 
that some curio collector had collected my 
variegated Robin and probably it is now 
stuffed and in some museum. 


H. W. MarsuH, (Ind.) 


THE PAWPAW IN FLORIDA 


The Pawpaw (Papaya) of Florida, is not 
the same as the Pawpaw (Asimina triloba) 
of the northern states. The Pawpaw 
(Papaya) is the source of a drug given to 
assist in the digestion of meats and other 
proteins. 

BENJAMIN C. 


AUTEN, (Mo.) 


ON THE “BREAKING” 


The Tulip multiplies by 
smaller ones. 


OF TULIPS 

dividing into 
There is no other way of 
multiplying. Some varieties grow a larger 
bulb than others. In Holland where the 
culture is most nearly perfect, every bulb 
is taken out of the ground every year after 
the foliage dies. They are rotated from a 
heavy soil to a sandy and so on, which 
helps the growth. A Tulip does not re- 
quire as much manure or fertilizer as a 
Hyacinth, but should be taken out and not 
left in the ground three, or even six years. 

I take mine out every year and clean 
them, and although they get smaller, due 
to the same kind of soil, they keep on 
blooming and multiplying. 

The Tulip forms an outer skin which 
must be removed, and which is meant by 
cleaning them. The bulb changes, as you 
will notice that the flower stem comes out 
of the center of the bulb, but by taking 
it out of the ground you find the flower 
stem on the outside. 

By taking them out, you give the bulb 
a rest which it needs. Some folks, even 
traveling salesmen, will advise leaving the 
bulb in the ground because it necessitates 


buying new bulbs sooner, but no real 
grower will treat his or her bulbs that 


way. 

As far as preventing Tulips from break- 
ing, I do not think it can be done, because 
it is the Tulip’s nature; that’s how the 
grower increases his stock. 


H. ELFFERS, (Ohio) 
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A SKUNK EXPERIENCE 


The correspondence regarding Cora L. 
Sherwood’s, (N. Y.), skunk is interesting. 
Mr. Hemenway’s method of putting a barrel 
over the little trespasser is good, but is 
not always practicable. I once heard a 
noted author-naturalist tell of how he had 
walked into a neighbor’s garage, picked 
up a wild skunk and carried it away, to 
the immense relief of the garage owner 
and others assembled. It was a good story; 
in fact it sounded almost too good. But 
that summer an opportunity came to me 
to test the method. 

A skunk had wandered into one of the 
cabins in our camp, and had hid behind a 
wardrobe trunk. It would not be lured 
out with food or sweet words, and we could 
take no chances on driving it out. So I 
cautiously and quietly pulled the trunk 
away from the corner in which it stood, 
and in a tone of voice calculated to soothe 
skunks in such situations, began to talk 
to it. At the same time, with outstretched 
hand, I moved closer and closer, watching 
anxiously for the tail to go up,—the danger 
signal. 

It took some time, but at last the skunk 
permitted me to touch its nose with my 
finger. I ran my fingers along its head 
and scratched the little fellow behind the 
ears. It seemed to like it for it leaned 
against my hand as a cat will when stroked. 
From then on, it was easy. I gently pulled 
the skunk away from the wall, and as it 
moved across my feet, quickly grabbed it 
by the tail and lifted it from the floor. 
This was my only quick motion. The handl- 
ing by the tail is the secret of picking up 
a wild skunk. A skunk’s scent glands are 
just below the base of the tail and the 
muscles that control it can be contracted 
only when the tail is lifted vertically. That 
is why the waving plume means to “look 
out.” I carried my skunk out into the 
woods, set it down gently, and stepped 
back. The wood pussy ambled off without 
a backward glance. 

Skunks do make good pets, although 
their preference for nocturnal activity is 
a disadvantage. They respond readily to 
right treatment, will eat cereal and table 
scraps, and do not resent handling. If it 
seems desirable, they may be rendered 
harmless by a quick and simple operation, 
but this is not necessary. I had two one 
Summer in camp, and the boys handled 
them freely. Contrary to many people’s 
belief, a skunk normally has very little or 
no odor about it. It is only when threat- 
ened by an enemy that it uses the great 
gift which sets the skunk apart from all 
other four-foots. 

Lester S. THOMAs, 


(Penna. ) 
TROUBLE WITH LILIES 
PHINIUMS 


On page 544 of the December, 1932, issue, 
Mrs. Geo. L. Ball, (Penna.) states she has 
trouble with Delphiniums. I treat mine in 
the following manner and get good :esults: 


Plant in full exposure to sun. If soil is 
heavy, lighten with coarse sand and coal 
ashes. For fertilizer use old cow manure 
that is nothing but: black dirt, also bone 
meal, and lime. Prepare soil by deep dig- 
ging and if location of bed is apt to be wet, 
plant in hills so that crown of plant will be 
a little above surrounding ground. 

Do not overwater as it is liable to cause 
mildew; for which use lime; and for blight 
sprinkle Bordeaux mixture on the plants, 
Put the Bordeaux mixture on about every 
two weeks as a preventative of blight. 


Do not use peat moss as this produces 
acidity in the soil, but instead use lime as 
this plant requires it. 


JOHN E. OGILvig, (Va.) 


AND DEL- 


Flower JHrowew 


BOOKS ON BASKETRY — BASKETRY 


HINTS 


There are a number of good instruction 
books on basketry for the beginner, and 
still others of more difficult shapes and 
sizes for advanced weavers. Vaughn’s 
catalog lists three such books: “Practical 
Basketry,” by Gill, $1.50; “How to Make 


Baskets,” by Mary White, $1.75; and 
“Basket Making,” by Morse, 50c. If read- 


ers do not care to purchase a book until 
they have tried the simpler weaving, a 
book may be borrowed from a local library. 

Last Winter I borrowed “Practical 
Basketry.” With two bundles of reed, 
soaked in a tub of water, I proceeded to 
follow directions. In this, my first attempt 
at weaving I made two very pretty small 
baskets. However, I discovered one im- 
portant thing: Jt is far more economical 
to purchase the baskets on the market 
than to buy reed or raffia for home weav- 
ing. 

I often read of people making baskets 
from native material. What materials do 
they use? Perhaps some reader can tell 
us what varieties of branches or sprouts 
are used for the spokes; and is there some 
sort of a solution to make them pliable? 
The baskets made from the imported reed 
are very neat and sturdy, but those I have 
attempted to make from home-gathered 
materials are “not so good.” 


HELEN E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 


PROPAGATING BLEEDING HEART 


Bleeding Heart can be increased in June, 
by taking the new side growth when about 
three inches long and setting them in a 
frame, handling as any cuttings. I find 
the new sprouts from the base of the plant 
will root readily. This very same method 


applies to Phlox varieties, which are easily 
increased by cuttings. 
Mrs. Paut Murpoca, 


(Nebr. ) 












Spools slipped over the end teeth of your 
rake will prevent digging and catching 
into the soil when raking grass 


SIMPLE RAKE ATTACHMENT 


If a wooden spool is thrust over the end 
teeth of the garden rake so that all but 
about half an inch of the end of the tine 
is covered, the rake will drag very easily 
across the lawn and not dig into and up- 
root the turf. As the spools are placed 
only at the ends of the rake, the remaining 
tines or teeth do their normal duty in grasp- 
ing the leaves and clippings. 


R. WaImLEs, ( Md.) 





; lias 
Two spools are shown here elevating the rake from the 
ground, thus enabling it to glide smoothly over the grass 
and yet gather all clippings 
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‘‘Our Magazine’’ 


A few extracts from thousands of letters 
received, prove the unique relationship between 
the Flower Grower, its Readers, and its Editor. 
We cooperate for the good of all. 


“I know of no magazine that has so much 
floral information along with the other very 
interesting items.” (Brockville, Ont.) 


“A year or so ago I cut out some of my 
reading matter and foolishly, your magazine 
was one of them, and I have missed it many a 
time. Won’t do it again! Enclosed check for 
subscription.” (Greeley, Colo.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER, to the flower grower, 
is invaluable and very superior to any publica- 
tion along similar lines with which I am 
familiar.” (Seattle, Wash.) 

“T like THE FLowerR GROWER both as a 
source of information and as a bit of mental 
tonic as well. Your ideas of the Balanced- 
Viewpoint is healthy for the mind. Most of 
us get too narrow; some of us become “special- 
ists in nothing’ if you can get my meaning. 
In my work (the ministry) the danger of get- 
ting into a rut is always present. A good 
healthy, active mentality requires that we look 
through the other fellows eyes frequently. 
Your editorials permit this privilege. I find 
them very useful.” (Delanson, N. Y.) 


“TI would miss THe FLOWER GROWER very 
much as I am always looking for it every 
month, waiting to see what new pointers I will 
get out of it. I have taken many magazines 
in the floral line, but your magazine has them 
all beaten by a large margin.” 

(Woodroffe, Can.) 


“Your FLOWER GROWER is the most instruc- 
tive for flower lovers that I have ever seen. 
I subscribe for many magazines but yours is 
the best of all. Enclosing check for three 
years’ renewal.” (Overland, Mo.) 


“I find your magazine more and more in- 
dispensable,—most instructive and eutertateing, 
—thanks to your versatility and power of col- 
lecting worthwhile knowledge. 

(Los Angeles, Calif.) 

“My sister-in-law gave me THE FLOWER 
GROWER last year for Christmas and I can say 
truthfully that it has given me more pleasure 
than any present I ever received.” 

(Ansonville, N. Car.) 


“Tur FLOWER GROWER continues to be one 
of my pleasantest companions,—one of the 
saving graces of a generally unfriendly world.” 

(New York, N. Y.) 

“I wish to compliment you on your wonder- 
ful accomplishment in producing THe FLOWER 
GROWER. I do not wish to miss a single copy 
because I would feel as if I had lost a friend. 
I hope you will be able to continue your good 
work for a long while.” (Miamisburg, Ohio) 


“A friend of mine handed me a bunch of 
FLOWER GROWERS and I feel that I must have 
it from now on. It is by far the best on flower 
culture I have seen during many years’ resi- 
dence in Hawaii, not alone in its occasional 
articles or treatment of various plants, but on 
many things around the garden and home.” 

(Kamuela, Hawaii) 


“My pet paper gets bigger and better every 
year and I wish you a bigger and better success 
for the New Year.” (Newmarket, Ont.) 


“Have been a subscriber to THE FLOWER 
GROWER for years and I consider it by far the 
best floral and gardening magazine obtainable.” 

(Traverse City, Mich.) 


“I enjoy reading every page in every issue 
of your magazine.” (Skaneateles, N. Y.) 


“I like your FLOweR GROWER better than 
any such magazine that I know. I find so 
much in each copy that is really helpful.” 

(Banks, Ore.) 


“Some magazines that I receive are made to 
look pretty and that is fair enough, and they 
give me a feeling that they are made for the 
fellow a little bit more high-brow and a little 
richer in worldly goods than I happen to be. 
I can understand the FLOWER GROWER, and it 
understands me, because it deals in a continu- 
ous and varied round of practically every-day 

roblems and experiences which I and those 
ike me meet daily. I like its homely and 
common atmosphere. It breathes of the smell 
of the woods and the gardens where I was a 
boy; it has the friendliness of heart-to-heart 
talks with neighbors and friends over the 
backyard fence. And so, Mr. Cooper, as the 
school boys say. ‘I’m for you and the FLOWER 
GRowER!’ While your publication is common 
and friendly, it certainly is also unique and 
out of the beaten path.” (Greeley, Colo.) 


“I enjoy your monthly visits through the 
medium of your magazine, THE FLOWEB 
GrRoweER. It certainly is Multum in Parvo. I 
like your good sound writing, and the matter 
ou collect is very interesting as well as 
nstructive.”’ (Cooperstown, N. Y.) 

“J wish to thank you for giving us a maga- 
zine that possesses the gracious individuality 
of an old friend.” (Dallas, Texas) 
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The International Peace 
Garden 


[* answer to the question about the 
International Peace Garden, January 
issue, I will as briefly as possible give 
an outline of a lengthy report of the 
work accomplished. 

Following the printed publicity, the 
Peace Garden was brought to the atten- 
tion of millions of school children in the 
United States through and with the co- 
operation of the city and county School 
Superintendents. 


The International Committee, after in- 
specting different sites, selected 1500 acres 
in North Dakota and an equal area in 
Manitoba. Mr. Willis, a member of the 
Manitoba Parliament, and Thomas Hall, 
Congressman from North Dakota, were 
invested with the authority to bring this 
matter before their respective govern- 
ments. 


On Mareh 8, 1932, a bill was intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives. 
This bill became a law May 26, 1932. 
July 14th the International Peace Garden 
was dedicated in the presence of many 
officials from both countries and more 
than 70,000 persons. 

Donald J. Crighton, Convent, New 
Jersey, is President, and Dorothy E. 
Hansell, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is Seeretary. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


EpiTor’s NorE—It is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is- 
sued by the U. S. Patent office. Readers who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat- 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


62. ROSE. Marguerite Denoyel, Venissieux 
near Lyon, France, assignor to Jackson «& 
Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y. Granted 
May 2, 1933. The new variety of Rose, char- 
acterized by the hardiness and robustness of 
the Hybrid Perpetual, the size and form of 
bloom, combined with the continuous blooming, 
color combination and glossy foliage of the 
Pernetiana strain, as shown and described. 

63. ROSE. Louis Reymond, Villeurbanne, 
France, assignor to Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany, Newark, N Granted May 2, 1933. 
The new variety of rose characterized by the 
extremely large size of its bloom, the distinct 
yellow color thereof and the robustness of the 
plant, as shown and described. 

64. CHRYSANTHEMUM. James Wheeler 
and Francis L. Wheeler, Natick, Mass.; Francis 
Lionel Wheeler executor of said James Wheeler, 
deceased. Granted May 2, 1933. A chrysan- 
themum plant as shown and described charac- 
terized by its bud and flower development, in 
whieh characteristically the first or terminal 
esrowths develop the first buds and flowers, in 
which the laterals next develop buds and 
flowers, and in which the sub-laterals next 
develop buds and flowers, and so on seriatim 
from near the bottom of the plant upward, 
and 3 its early flowering and its continuous 
Nowering thereafter throughout an abnormally 
long period exemplified as from late July 
Uirongs out October in the latitude of Massa- 
chusetts. 


65. ROSE. Luther Burbank, deceased, Santa 
Rosa, Calif., by Elizabeth Waters Burbank, 
executrix, Santa Rosa, Calif., assignor to 
Stark Bros.’ Nurseries & Orchards Company, 
Louisiana, Mo. Granted May 16, 1933. : 
new and distinct variety of rambler Rose 
characterized particularly by vigorousness and 
form of plant growth, profuseness of and 
cluster blooming habit, unique foliage and 
floral coloring and form, and relation of bloom- 
ing period to foliation, as herein shown and 
described. 

, 66. ROSE. Luther Burbank, deceased, Santa 
Rosa, Calif., by Elizabeth Waters Burbank, 
executrix, Santa Rosa, Calif., assignor to 
Stark Bros.’ Nurseries & Orchards Company, 
Louisiana, Mo. Granted May 16, 1933. 

w and distinct variety of hardy climbing 
u8e, characterized by the golden yellow color 
of its blossom and the persistence of this 

lor without fading until the petals fall. 










































Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 5-D-36 


Simple Hip Roof Type of Bungalow 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE home illustrated here belongs to 

the simple hip-roof type of bunga- 

low. There is a small gable in front 

and hooded arched entrance to add in- 

terest to the exterior. The porch is under 

the main roof and is reached from both 
the living room and dining room. 

An attic space of considerable area is 

made available by means of a stairway 

from the hall. This will provide good 
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storage space for the owner who needs 
only two bedrooms, or if it is desirable 
to add additional bedroom space, this 
ean be done by finishing the second floor. 
Closet spaces are large and conveniently 
located. Good eross ventilation is a fea- 
ture of the bedrooms. A small hallway 
provides easy connection between the 
living and sleeping portions of the Louse 
and the bathroom. 

In designing this house economy of 
construction as well as convenience and 
comfort in the arrangement of rooms has 
been kept in mind. 

CONSTRUCTION: Frame; _ exterior 
finish wide wood siding. Shingles may 
be used as above. Stucco may be em- 
ployed. 

APPROXIMATE SIZE OF LOT: 35 
feet. 

DIMENSIONS: 25’ x 44’ (plus vesti- 
bule). 

DESIGNED TO FACE: East or South. 


Plans can be reversed for other facings. 





Honors for ‘‘Iowa State’’ 


Have just recently learned that both 
the first prize winner and the second 
prize winner of the Footpath Contest, 
outlined and summarized in the April 
issue, are both graduates of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Perhaps it is only 
a coincidence that both these men are 
graduates of Iowa State, but we will give 
Iowa State credit for it just the same. 
Their system of teaching may be at least 
partly responsible for the ability of these 
two prize winners to analyze accurately 
and correctly. Surely that is what many 
of our educational institutions are lacking 
these days.—(Enprror. ) 
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Bible Stories 


HIS month our Bible Story is about a 

man who was one of God’s helpers. by 
the name of Elijah. He went away to a 
lonely place all by himself where there 
were no houses and no other people. A 
beautiful clear little stream of water 
flowed along, and Elijah sat beside this 
stream all day. When he was thirsty, he 
stooped down and drank heartily of the cold 
water. 

Poor Elijah had no food and there were 
no stores where he could go and buy food, 
not even any one to give him anything to 
eat. What do you suppose he did? Elijah 
had one Friend who did not forget him, 
and that friend was God. God wants to 
be a friend to us, and He will never forget 
us no matter what happens or who else 
might forget all about us. 


cool 


God sent some big Birds called Ravens 
to bring Elijah some food. Elijah saw the 
big black Birds coming toward him and 
before he knew it, the Birds flew over and 
dropped some bread and meat down on the 
grass before him. I think this man knew 
that his loving Heavenly Father was feed- 
ing him here in this lonely place. The 


Birds like bread and meat too, but God 
told the Birds in some way to bring the 
food to the lonely hungry man in the wil- 
derness, and they came every morning and 


brought him his breakfast, and again at 
night, they brought his supper, and then 
the Ravens found plenty of food for them- 
selves to eat. 

Every day as long as Elijah stayed in 
this place, he was fed by the Birds and I 
am sure he raised his face to Heaven and 
thanked his Heavenly Father for caring for 
him. God wants us to always remember to 
thank Him for all of His wonderful gifts 
He gives to us every day. 





Something About Dogs of the 
Far Northland 
HERE 


are sO many names given to 
the Dogs of the Northland, that we 
are sometimes confused. Here are a few 


names explained. All are Arctic Dogs, but 
they are known by four different names: 
The Eskimo, the Husky, the Malemute, and 
Siwash. 

The Eskimo and the Husky are usually 
considered as one kind of Dog, because in 
some parts of the Arctic or Northland, 
the native Eskimo is known as a “Husky” 
and of course this dog might easily ‘be 
known by the same name. The Husky is 
really a cross between the Eskimo dog and 
the Saint Bernard, shepherd, or setter. 

The Malemute Dog is the dog belonging 
to the Malemute tribe living along the 
Mahl River. All Malemute Dogs are 
Eskimo Dogs, but not all Eskimo Dogs 
are Malemutes. 

The Siwash Dog is the Indian Dog. 
Some places where the snow is deep and 
fluffy, these Dogs are longer-legged than 
the Eskimo Dogs, and usually some larger. 

The Eskimo Dogs are usually smaller 
than the other kinds we have mentioned, 
more like a wolf and quite fierce. The 
Malemutes are more like our Dogs, but 
somewhat , wolfish. 

Nordsden, in his northern travels, says 
the Husky is quite different from all of 
the others, as he is much bigger and 
heavier than any of the others. 





HAAS, (Kans.) 


A True Story of Nugget’ 
eee was the name of a little white 

Dog belonging to a neighbor. She was 
not very large, with big brown eyes, and 
long bushy tail. 


Her mistress, a young woman, was a 
friendly, kindly person who made much 


over little Nugget, but when she wanted 
her pet to mind, she spoke in no uncertain 
manner. Nugget knew better than not to 
do as she was told. One thing certain, she 
must stay home when the family left the 
house, unless special privilege was given. 
There was one word spoken in German, 
which Nugget knew immediately meant 














Nugget and her Mistress 


for her to mind, and she always seemed 
afraid of that command. 

Like lots of family pets, Nugget was not 
as friendly with strangers and other people 
who came to the house, as she might have 
been. In fact she was rather unusually 
distant with most people. Our little 
neighbor left home for a short visit one 
time, and left Nugget in our home to care 
for during her absence. 

At first, the little dog seemed lost and 
uneasy, but it was not long until she be- 
came more friendly, responding to kindness 
and gentle treatment. We had to keep her 
in very close to prevent her running away 
and perhaps getting hurt. 

As soon as I began preparing to go to 
town, Nugget knew at once I was going 
somewhere and began to beg to be allowed 
to go along, which I allowed once in a 
while; but as she had to be on the end 
of a leash, I always feared other dogs 
might give us some trouble so usually left 
Nugget at home. 

After a few months, the family moved 
to another town, and we have never seen 
any of them since. We missed little Nug- 
get as well as her mistress, because they 
were lots of company for us, and I always 
enjoyed keeping Nugget during the absence 
of the family at any time. I know you 
boys and girls who read this page, would 
have enjoyed the little white dog, watching 
her many cute ways and actions. : 





Nature Study 


The wild flower, “Jack-in-the-pulpit,” 
gets its name from its resemblance to a 
little pulpit, with a tiny minister standing 
up under a canopy.” 
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The American Rose Annual for 
1933 


HE American Rose Annual for 1933 

is the 18th successful volume issued 
under the eye of J. Horace MeFarland, 
who has for many years talked Roses 
to FLowEeR GROWER readers. 

This handsome, cloth-bound, fully- 
illustrated book is sent only to members 
of the American Rose Society, or is 
obtainable only through such members, 
we are told. 

If this book was merely an ordinary 
Annual, reprinting each year a lot of 
perfunctory directions, it would be as 
tiresome as similar books always prove 
to be. As editor, Dr. MeFarland calls 
attention to the fact that it is the mem- 
bers who make the book, his office serv- 
ing merely as a switchboard or assembling 
place for discussions between the rose 
experts of America. 

This book, therefore, reflects the last 
word of the shrewdest rose fanciers of 
the eountry. Its list of new Roses of 
all the world deseribes 166 candidates 
for public favor. It has an editorial 
survey of “What Are the Best Roses,” 
which puts together the findings of four 
or five years made by the members in 
the “Proof of the Pudding,” a unique 
presentation which tells of experiences 
with the new Roses. 

Then the Annual tells of “Roses 
Around the World.” It discusses their 
growth in the neighborhood of Chicago, 
in cold Minnesota, and in other places 
supposed to be hard for Roses. <A new 
note in propagation which ought to lead 
toward better plants is struck by V. 5S. 
Hillock in “What Happened, Mister?” 

But this is not a review of the con- 
tents of this book so much as a state- 
ment that it is a live, up-to-date, vit- 
ally interesting bulletin board of rose 
information, good alike for the man 
with one hardy climber against his back 
fence, or for the acute gardener who 
has 1,000 Roses growing. It is pre- 
dominantly amateur and not commercial. 





Guessing Game of Shrubs 

A bank of sand; a small fruit. 

. Consuming with fire; tail of a fox. 

. A product of milk; a winged insect: 
a metal lining. 

4. The result of ignition; a sharp spine. 

5. A food product of bees; to nurse at the 
breast. 

6. To tell an untruth; to want. 

7. To initate in jest; a citrus fruit. 

8. Flakes of frozen water; a formal dance. 

9. A male rabbit; the hole in a needle. 


wie 


10. Abbreviation of a girl’s name; word 
expressing negative; another girl’s 
name. 


11. The old woman on a broomstick; a light 
brown color. 

12. A cat; a boy’s name; an exclamation. 

A girl’s name; a man’s name (usualls 

Scotch). 

A girl’s cap; one of the articles; to 

expose to danger. 

15. A European country; a color produced 
with violet and green. 


Answers: (1) Barberry; (2) Burning Bush: 
{3) Butterfly bush; (4) Firethorn: (5) Honey- 
suckle; (6) Lilac: (7) Mock Orange; (S) 
Snowball; (9) Buckeye; (10) Magnolia; (11) 
Witch Hazel; (12) Pussywillow; (13) Sumac; 
(14) Tamarisk; (15) Russian Olive. 


HELEN Brawn, ( Mont.) 
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Delphinium Blacks; Treatment 
of Calla Lily 


To THE Epiror :—1.—Last Summer nearly 
all my Delphinium plants became stunted; the 
leaves and flower stalks blackened and dis- 
torted. The disease even extended to the 
annual Larkspur. Can anything be done to 
remedy this trouble? 2.—How should I care 
for a Calla Lily that has just finished bloom- 
ing? Mes. H. A. S. 





Answer :—1.—The trouble described is 
known as Delphinium blacks. Flowers 
already showing the disease should be cut 
off and burned. Then use a tobacco spray 
once a week; one teaspoon Black Leaf 40 
to a gallon of water, with a piece of soap 
the size of a walnut dissolved to make the 
spray stick better. Spray thoroughly. 

2.—After the Calla has finished flower- 
ing it requires a Summer rest. Gradually 
lessen water in Spring, so that the foliage 
hegins to ripen; then in settled warm 
weather lay the pot on its side in a sheltered 
place, and allow it to dry off. In com- 
mercial practice it is customary to lay the 
pots under a greenhouse bench; it would 
be satisfactory to lay them under a porch. 
In September or October roots are shaken 
out of the pots, and repotted, suitable soil 
being equal parts of fibrous loam and sharp 
sand, with one-third the amount of well- 
rotted manure. A 6-in. pot is usually large 
enough, as if the pot is too large the plants 
run to foliage rather than flower. Plant 
firmly and set the pots in a cool place to 
make roots. When the roots have partially 
filled the pot the plant should be brought 
into warm sunny position, and watered 
freely. When the flowers appear, liquid 
manure may be given, as the plant is a 
gross feeder. Warmth, sunshine and plenty 
of water are all that is required, with an 
occasional sponging of leaves and stems to 
remove dust.—Rural New Yorker. 





Storing Fruit in Waxed 
Wrappers 


TO THE EDITOR :— 

I have seen a statement about using oiled 
or waxed paper for lining bushel baskets for 
apples in cold storage to p-event the fruit 
from sealding. Can you give ‘any information 
n this subject? mm. En Sie, Us ep 

inswer:—Oiled paper wraps have been 
used very successfully on the Pacific coast 
for apples. Scald is held in check very 
satisfactorily by this simple expedient. Last 
season about 60 per cent of the western 
apples were wrapped in the oiled paper 
Wraps, and this season the percentage will 
be even higher. Such varieties as Rome 
and Grimes Golden, which scald badly, will 
he wrapped almost entirely in these 
Wrappers. 

rhe eastern barrel and bushel packages 
do not lend themselves readily to this 
method of preventing scald because the fruit 
is not wrapped. Soime recent experiments 
carried on in the Middle West, however, in- 
dicate that protection may be secured by 
scattering oiled paper kraut throughout the 
barrel, as it is packed. Oiled paper liners 
are also being used in bushel baskets, but 
the kraut is more positive so far as present 
experience has shown. The cost is not great 
and the time and labor spent in scattering 
the oiled paper among the apples as the 
barrel is being packed is not much. For 
Rome, Grimes Golden, Greening and other 
Varieties that scald easily the oiled paper 
offers good insurance against scald in stor- 
age, H. B. T. (Rural New-Yorker.) 











Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


NAME OF “ROSE TREE” WANTED 


I would like to know the name of the 
Geranium called “Rose Tree,” which was 
described by Julian P. Branch in _ the 
January issue. I had this same Geranium 
years ago, and have been very anxious to 
obtain another, but no one seems to have 
it here. The clusters were like the Poly- 
anthus Rose. Mine was a bright-red, just 
like tiny Rosebuds, and they never seemed 
to open. Can any reader tell us the name? 

Mrs. WM. L. McLAuGHriiIn, (N. Y.) 


THE SUNNY ROCK GARDEN 
A reader in New Hampshire suggests 
that an article on the sunny rock garden 
would be desirable. While some rock gar- 
dens may be more sunny than others, it is 
presumable that a rock garden is located 
in direct sunshine, but if any reader has 
suggestions along the line of the request, 

will be glad to hear from them. 

( Epttor) 


DIVIDING ASTILBE AND JAPANESE ANEMONE 
As a subscriber of your fine. magazine, 
I would like advice as to whether Astilbe 
and Japanese Anemone, planted four years 
ago, should be divided this Spring. 
Mrs. H. A. HEILMAN, (Penna.) 


DOES WISTERIA FROM SEED BLOOM? 


Will some reader please tell me through 
THE FLOWER GROWER if it is a proven fact 
that a Wisteria grown from seed seldom 
blooms? I have a Wisteria that is about 
four years old, but has not bloomed yet. 


Mrs. D. D. PATTERSON, (Penna.) 


CINNAMON ROSE 


J. E. A., (Penna.), in January issue, 
refers to the “Cinnamon” Rose and asks 
what the botanical name is. The writer, 
also, would like this information. This 
Rose has been in our Garden for upwards 
of fifty years, and none other like it is 
known to us in this locality (lower valley 
of St.. John River). 

The writer would be glad to know if the 
cultivation of this Rose calls for special 
attention, as the buds and blooms on our 
Bush appear to be small. The odor is fra- 
grant and the foliage good and disease- 
resistant; and if it wasn’t for the seeming 
imperfection of the flowers, the Cinnamon 
Rose might be more popular. 

ALFRED N. PEATMAN, (N. B.) 


DISBUDDING DAHLIAS 


I would like to get a good idea of how 
to disbud Dahlias. and a good illustra- 
tion, either a photograph or a drawing, 
would be very helpful in this connection, 
showing just how the work is to be done, 
according to different stages of growth. 

Cyartes A. Grace, (L. I.) 


- A oO 





COLOR FOR LAWN FURNITURE 

An Ontario reader wants information 
about color harmony in connection with 
the painting of lawn seats or furniture. 
Will some reader who has had experience, 
give us some details of this subject, to- 
gether with combination of colors, whether 
one or more colors for a single piece of 
furniture, ete. — (EpITor) 


GENERAL SPRAY FOR FLOWERS WANTED 
Would like to know of the best spray 
for destruction of sucking lice and chewing 
insects, as well as for blight and other 
diseases. I want a spray that can be used 
for all general purposes on flowers. 
Mrs. WM. MEYER, (Wisc. ) 


TO ERADICATE WILD SWEET POTATO 

Can you give me any information om 
destroying Wild Sweet Potato in a lawn 
and perennial bed. They thrive on every- 
thing I do to them, except in the spots 
where I dig out every particle of their 
fieshy roots, and in most places that is 
impossible without destroying the peren- 
nials. ArpDA WErTR, (Ind. ) 


INFORMATION ABOUT INSECTS WANTED 
A Wisconsin reader, in renewing her 
subscription for five years, suggests that 
an article on destructive insects, how to 
recognize them, and where they are found, 
and how to combat or destroy them, would 
be very useful. Will be glad to hear from 
readers who have had experience with spe- 
cial subjects in this general line. 
—(Eprror) 


WATER HYACINTHS DO NOT WINTER 
Can some reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
tell me why I have no success in wintering 
Water Hyacinths here in western New 
York? 
Mrs. Ray EMENDORFER, (N. Y. 











Our Entrance Post or Marker 
It is a 7-ton rock with a half-ton concrete box 
on top. The name is of bits of broken biack rock 
D. Roscoe Baldwin, (Ohio) 





PRIZE WINNING 


IRIS 


15 


Amber Snow White 
Duke of Bedford Skitchwaug 
Imperator Taj Mahal 
Lady Byng True Charm 
Lord Lambourne Valencia 
Majestic Yolande 
Morning Splendor Pioneer 


and MIDGARD 
prepaid for only $1.50 


QUALITY GARDENS 
Freeport, III. 











CHERRY MEADOW SUNSET 


Apricot streaked orange-salmon, Artistic and appeal- 
ing, $2.00 each. 10 


OLIVE BELCHES 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


To be delivered after Aug. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham, Mass. 


Catalog 
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Works electrically. Write for booklet. 
AW, INC., 3350 EL- 

STON AVE., CHICAGO. 

Free demonstration! 


HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


SKIL- 






New Low Prices 


Stectrimmer 








GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 


Mr. LOUIS G. ROWE 


and SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 


List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 








Hardy native Cypripediums, 
Ferns, Lilies, Wild Flowers, Ever- 
greens, and Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 








Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 
PLANT NO FOR TS 


10 NEW ROCK GARDEN PLANTS for $1.00 prepaid 
rf Pine, 1 


to you. 1 
1 Colorado Silver Spruce, 


Dwarf Rocky Mt. Holly, 
1 Mountain Shasta, 1 Douglas Fir, 1 Rocky Moun- 
tain Blue Columbine, 2 Mountain Viola, hardy pansy, 
1 Kinniskinic, the red berried evergreen. 
3 years old. A special offer to you prepaid for $1.00 


H. D. BELCHER BROOK FOREST, COLO. 





Rocky Mt. Blue Spruce, 1 Dwa 


Plants are 

















Seeds of extra choice 
hardy perennials 


July is the ideal month in which to start peren- 
nials from seed for next year. For $1.50 we 
offer a collection of 12 packets of extra choice 
hardy perennials—regular value $2. This col- 
lection contains a carefully selected assortment 
including Long-spurred Columbine, DeLuxe Hy- 
brid Delphiniums, New Hybrid Lupines, Hybrid 
Oriental Poppies, and others of the choicest 
sorts. Cultural instructions for raising flowers 
from seed are included. Write for your copy 
of Dreer’s Mid-summer Catalogue. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. L-1, 1306 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANSWERS 


IDENTITY OF “MUSK FLOWER” 


Answering Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.) 
page 233: 

The flower as described undoubtedly is 
a member of the Mallow family. I am 
familiar with Musk Mallow (Malva mos- 
chata). These plants have flower clusters 
at the top of stems a foot or two high, in 
pink or white. Neltje Blanchan states that 
the whole plant emits a faint odor of musk. 
I cannot recall the odor, and it is too early 
for plants to be in bloom, to verify this 
statement. Since it has been named Musk 
Mallow, it evidently has a musk-like odor. 
Unless, like the Musk Plant in recent years, 
it has outgrown its former musk odor. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


OUTSIDE ROCK CAMP STOVE 
Answering Mrs. C. N. G., (S. C.): 
Have built an outside rock stove at my 

camp in the Catskill Mountains on the 
order of the enclosed sketch, and it is the 
feature of the camp. 

‘The camp is built with the back having 
a wide shed that extends over the stove, 
that it may be used in stormy weather. 
The dish washing and preparing of the 
food is done on a couple of boards built 
between the 2x4s that hold up the shed 
roof. 

The features of this stove are a hot 
water tank and baking oven. The water 
tank is at the end set in flush with top; 
the oven is another hot water tank laid 
on its side with opening flush with the 
front. A piece of heavy tin with a piece 
of wood nailed on is the oven door (these 
two tanks were from old kitchen stoves, 
procured in a junk yard). Doors have 
angle bracket on bottom to hold in place. 

Build above the ground with large stones 
about the height of stove legs. Use large 
size stones,—small ones may crack with the 
heat. Put a damper in your tile chimney. 
Do not use stove pipe; it rusts quickly. 
Top of stove is a piece of heavy plain sheet 
steel, just as good as a stove top. The 
hot water tank sets on the end of top; 
the other, through sides, rest on stones. 
Leave open space around tanks for the 
heat to get around. 

The oven will bake a small chicken or 
roast, a pie or pudding, or warm up the 
rolls. 

We have cooked on the stove for fifteen 
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BABY ROSE 

Answering Edna Lynch, April issue: 

The so-called Baby or Fairy Roses be- 
long to the China or Bengal family, under 
a special division known as the Lawrencia 
Roses. 

They are old-fashioned types of great 
charm, but seem to have died out in all 
but a few gardens. 

Bobbink & Atkins, of Rutherford, N. J., 
have been collecting the Lawrencias for 
several years, and are perhaps the only 
commercia] source of supply in the country. 

I have personally seen two members of 
this family, growing in the garden of a 
friend. White Pet, a gem that grows only 
about seven inches high, is in bloom all 
Summer, and its miniature, double flowers 
are about the loveliest things in my friend’s 
garden. 

The other variety, which I think is called 
Rouletta, is slightly smaller in growth, and 
has lovely miniature flowers of a soft 
flesh-pink. 

Both of these are 
water. 

They thrive in a rich loamy soil, with an 
annual feeding of the following mixture: 

1% a teacupful of bone meal. 
1% a teacupful of wood ashes. 
A handful of peat moss. 
R. M. CARLETON, (TIIl.) 


gems of the first 





CORRECTIONS 

In April, 1932, issue, page 179, Crown of 
Thorns was called a Cactus. It is EKuphor- 
bia of the Spurge family, and not a Cactus. 

Was also surprised to find, on page 234, 
Bittersweet mentioned as belonging to the 
Maple family, when it is a member of the 
Staff Tree family. 

ReNA BAvER, (Wis.) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 

Answering Mary E. Dooley, 
about rust on Hollyhocks: 

This is easy to control. Take a rounded 
teaspoonful of Carbonate of Copper, make 
a paste with water, then add three table- 
spoons of household ammonia. Put in a 
large bottle, add warm water and shake it 
well to dissolve as much of copper as pos- 
sible. Add water to make one gallon. Let 
settle several hours and use clear solution, 
or if for immediate use, strain so sediment 
will not clog spray nozzle. 

Be sure to get it on the under side of 
the leaves. Spray early before rust shows, 
then every two weeks or oftener. 

Unused solution will keep if tightly 


(Mich.), 
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MOSSES, LEAVES, AND GRASSES FOR WINTER 
USE 


Answering Mrs. W. F. Eaton, (Vt.), in 
November issue: 


Any grasses, leaves, etc., which look well 
when dried, may be dried and dipped in 
melted paraffin. To clean, dip in hot water 
and remove quickly. They will stay clean 
and look well much longer and may be re- 
waxed if necessary. 


Mrs. JAMES F. Cooprr, ( Mich.) 


REMEDY FOR SOW BUGS 

Page 324, July, 1932: 

Lay pieces of board or shingles on the 
ground at night. The sow bugs gather 
under them. In the morning go out with 
a teakettle of hot water, lift up the boards, 
and douse the bugs. 

To poison the bugs, mix a little Paris 
green with cornmeal, moisten slightly, and 
at night place little lumps around where 
the bugs congregate. All proper precau- 
tions should be taken that birds, chickens, 
or other animals can not get the poison. 
It could be placed under the boards. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


GROWING THE CALCEOLARIAS 
Answering C. H. Pease, Conn.: 


The Calceolaria is a beautiful plant when 
well grown, with its sprays of delicately- 
colored pouch-like flowers. They are a 
novelty even among the older floriculturists. 

Calceolarias are easily grown from seed 
and should be sown in July (for next 
summer flowering), and they must be grown 
cool, and have a little shade. They grow 
slowly in the hot summer and fall months, 
but when the cooler fall weather comes 
they make rapid headway. They desire a 
light porous soil, and after they are to be 
shifted into four inch pots the soil should 
be mixed with one-fourth decayed cow 
manure and they will make their best 
growth. 

Green fly is a persistent enemy of the 
Calceolaria; but spray with a tobacco 
solution; and better, keep some dry tobacco 
stems or regular smoking tobacco on top 
of the pots. That will keep green fly 
down; and another great help is in keeping 
the plants cooler. 

Keeping the plants clean, cool, and care 
in watering, with a little patience the 
Calceolarias can be grown easily. Do not 
let water strike or stand on the foliage, 
beeause the leaves will rot easily. 

There are many fine varieties to grow, 
but the following are the best for the be- 
ginner; Hybrida grandiflora graciosa, a 
large flowered type in self colors with 
yellow predominating. Albert Kent hy- 
brids, smaller flowered, in many colors, and 
can be vrown outside as well as _ inside. 
The Rugosa strain is excellent. They can 
be used as cut flowers and last very well 
and are a very good pot plant. The 
flowers are smaller than the hybrids, but 
are produced in clusters in profusion. The 
real value of this plant is not appreciated 
in this country as it is abroad. In Ger- 
many the Calceolarias are used as we use 
Geraniums and Petunias, for beds, window 
boxes, pot plants, and cut flowers. 


LAWRENCE C. ELtery, (N. H.) 


YUCCA FROM SEED 
Answering Nick Bonora, (N. J.): 


Sow Yucca Filamentosa seed in Spring 
(May) in well-prepared ground; smooth 
with board, sow broadcast or in rows, 
cover with 144 inch fine sand and two layers 
of old burlap, water each evening, remove 
burlap when plants come up, but water 
daily first season. 


A. B. CARSTENSEN, (Iowa.) 
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REMEDY FOR PAHLIA BORER 
Answering Geo. E. Schullian, (IIL): 
The Dahlia borer is quite easily con- 

trolled. 

For complete success it is important that 
all tall growing weeds, in fact all weeds be 
destroyed by burning in the Fall. This 
should be done in the garden proper and 
for at least thirty feet all around it. 

Since the borer breeds in ragweed, bur- 
dock, ete., no control can be had if such 
weeds are allowed to grow near a Dahlia 
patch. 

The following remedies against the borer 
on Dahlias have given good results. When, 
for no apparent reason, one finds the upper 
leaves of a Dahlia plant wilted, it is a 
sure indication that the borer has taken 
quarters within the stalk. 

First tap the stalk to make the borer 
hustle down to the bottom, then secure a 
thin flexible copper wire making a hook at 
one end. Insert the hook through the hole 
made by the borer and let it down as far 
as it goes. Twist the wire several times 
and pull it out when you will nearly al- 
ways remove the borer with the hook. Try 
several times until you succeed. 

If this fails, mix some Arsenate of Lead 
with water, fill an eye dropper with this 
mixture and inject a few drops through 
the hole into the stalk. Result, the borer 
is poisoned and no harm comes to the 
plant. 

After these operations, a copious water- 
ing at the roots is all that is necessary. 

Since employing these methods, the 
writer has never suffered an occurrence of 
borer infestation. 


Louis E. Beparp, (Ont.) 


CULTURE OF SENSITIVE PLANT 


In answer to J. W. Gustafson, (Ill.), 
regarding the Sensitive Plant: 

I have found it of the easiest culture. 
Seeds may be sown outdoors like other 
annuals, and they grow well without any 
special attention. The flowers are very 
pretty as well as curious, being formed of 
the stamens and pistils, if I am not mis- 
taken. 

The plant is well-known because of its 
sensitive nature, as a tap on the leaves 
will generally cause them to close and the 
branch to drop. Plants may be potted. 
I have read that they are excellent as 
house plants, but cannot say how true it 
is. However, a few plants are welcome in 
any garden, where they should be given 
about two feet of space. 

Ropert Root, (IIl.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—There was quite a com- 
plete article about the Sensitive Plant In the 
August issue, 1930. Those who have this Issue 
on file can refer to it for further information. 
It not only gives much complete information, 
but there are three photographs. 


OLD ROSES 

Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (IIl.): 

The first Rose of which you speak is the 
Damask Rose. The small pink Rose is the 
Cinnamon Rose. These may be purchased 
from Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J. If you are interested in Old Roses, 
I would advise you to send for their 
catalogue. 

HELEN P. THURSTON, (Penna.) 


BEHAVIOR OF JERUSALEM CHERRY 


Answering P. L. Ricker, (D.C.), March, 
1932, issue: 


Jerusalem Cherry trees usually shed their 
leaves despite all attempts to keep them 
green. However, a cool temperature will 
keep them in a better condition than a 
warm one. The seeds inside of the orange 
cherries, if planted, will grow quickly and 


very satisfactorily. R. H. Leg, (R. I.) 
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BRAND’S 1933 INTRODUCTORY 


Iris Collection 


14 wonderful and beautiful iris, covering 
the world’s best, in all different colors. 
Every one an iris that will please the most 
exacting: 


1 Alabaster, pure glistening waxy white........ $0.50 
Ambassadeur, rich aristocratic bronze red.... -% 
Apache, one of the very brightest reds...... .35 
Brandywine, beautifully formed light blue 
DOWOREEP ccc ccccceccccccccccccccccoocesoesee 35 


Bruno, immense deep rich red purple 


1 

{ 

i 

1 ° 

{ Caroline E, Stringer, superb pure light pink. .35 
— yellow blend with odd touch of - 

BU n.00:00:009:00.0460650008000600560000000000 ° 
| Geo. «" Tribolet, one of best of all red gesetes 35 
| Duke of York, tall, large, pure light blue... 25 
1 Morning Splendor, large silky a red..... -35 
1 Prairie Gold, best pure deep yellow.......... .25 
i Princess Wenonah, pleasing pink witha beauti - 

Ot TED. .c5.000206000005000054606060000000000 .50 
{ Shekinah, tall fine light yellow............. . 25 
1 Taj Mahal, best standard pure white........ 50 
A DORAL, VAI GB. cccccccccccccccccccecs $5.20 


All for $4.00 Prepaid 


- » and with every order received by 
July 15th we will include: 


FREE 1 Gobelin Red, a dark oxblood 
red, value $3.00 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minnesota 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


No more stock to offer for this season. Thanks. 








WATKIN 


SAMUEL’S “WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


ALL NOVELTIES 


New Seed $5 per packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Ready about end of August. Can 
only be obtained direct from him at 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham - - - - - - England 








CUPRO-JABONITE 


For prevention and control of 


IRIS ROOT ROT — DELPHINIUM BLACKS 
Prevents basal rot and fungus diseases 
l-pound Cans $1.00—Postage Paid 


Ask your dealer or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CO. 
1408 W. 9th St. — Kansas City, Mo. 








3 NEW SASS IRISES 
For $5.00—List price $6.50 


Thuratus, Dark Purple Waconda, Red 
Wambliska, White 


These are large outstanding varieties 


H. P. SASS - - - Washington, Nebraska 











Fall Blooming Iris 


Special Collection—$3.25 
postpaid 
Five fine varieties as follows: 
Autumn King, Autumn Queen, 
Golden Harvest, September 
Skies and Ultra. 


(Regular Catalog price—$4.75) 


SASS IRIS COLLECTION 
These Seven Varieties—$3.25, postpaid 
Buto, Giant Baldwin, Giant King, King Tut, 
Midgard, Nymph, and Trostringer. 
(Regular catalog price $5.00) 
Both Collections (12 plants), $6.00, postpaid 
Write for our free catalog 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM, 
Lafontaine, Kans. 














Add Variety, Season 


And Interest to your 


IRIS BORDERS 


By selecting from these 


Choice Collections 
At Special Low Prices 


All labelled and sent prepaid 


Fall Blooming Collection 
5 Beautiful Varieties for $2 


A new production by Iris hybridizers—a race of 
Iris that not only bloom in the Spring, but also 
bloom in the Fall. Especially recommended for 
more southerly locations for bloom after the hot, 
dry Summer. A distinctive assortment of colors— 
and decidedly worthwhile. 


Very Late Tall Bearded Iris 
6 Choice Varieties for $2 


For those who wish to have Iris blooms as late as 
possible, we offer this collection which includes 
some of the latest flowering Tall Bearded Iris, 
varieties sure to please. 


All Season Iris Special 
15 Diversified Types for $3 


A fine diversified collection of types of Exotic 
Beauty and Charm that bloom one after another 
Thru-out the Spring, Summer ‘and Fall Seasons, 
including Dwarfs, Intermediates, Tall Bearded and 
various beardless types—all adding variety and in- 
terest to your Iris borders. 


Iris for Lily Pools 
10 Assorted Varieties for $2 


These are Iris varieties that naturally grow best 
in moist locations and comprise a collection that 
will not only assure you beautiful flowers but 
striking foliage effects as well. The best varieties 
for your lily pool edges. 


Gorgeous Japanese Iris 
8 Select Varieties for $2 


Blooming usually during the last week in June and 
the first 2 weeks in July, these gorgeous Japanese 
Iris present a most spectacular showing. Large in 
size, many monstrous, with a wealth of coloring, 
mottlings, blending and striping, they make a most 
effective garden showing. An Excellent Acquaint- 
ance Collection at a Special price. 


1933 Surprise Collection 
25 Beautiful Varieties for $3 


A choice assortment of very fine Iris, all different, 
assorted colors, worth much more than the price 
= — to’please you. You will be more 
than delighted with the wealth of beaut 

collection at flowering time. ilies 


Send today for your copy of 
An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


presenting our unique Iris Maps, color grouping 
and merit rating each Iris variety; naming 100 
Best Iris; reviewing 500 tall bearded, also Dwarf 
= a ag coe eer oa 84 informative pages; 
eautiful color illustrations; new low price 2 
Special Collection Offer. — 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 203E Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 





If you want beauti- 
ful pansies next 


spring sow your 
seed, in the North- 
ern States, between 
July 15th and Au- 
gust 15th. 

Send for catalog 


telling about our dif- 

ferent varieties of 

Giant Pansies. 
PITZONKA’S 

J PANSY FARM 








ROCK PLANTS. — —* PERENNIALS 
susoupres SYLVANIA 








“The Home of the Pansy”’ 
Bristol, Pa. 
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IS CRASSULA CORDATA EXTINCT? 
Answering Mrs. J. E. Allen, (Pa.), in 
the November issue: 

Crassula cordata is by no means extinct 
in cultivation in this country, being quite 
common in California gardens and easily 
obtained from any nursery dealing in suc- 
culents or rock-plants. From the descrip- 
tion I think that the plant meant by Mrs. 
Allen must be what we call by its correct 
name Crassula spatulata (Thunberg), the 
real ©. cordata (Soland.) being an erect 
little shrub with leaves of about the same 
shape as the former, but silvery gray, and 
delicate erect panicles of white flowers 
which usually make numerous brood-plants 
instead of seeds. This species also is found 
in cultivation in California, but is less 
common. 


JAMES WEsT, (Calif.) 


DO LUPINES SELF-SOW ? 


In answer to Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, 
(N. Y.): 

Hardy Lupines do self-sow when weather 
conditions are favorable and the soil is 
sandy. I usually pick up a few each year. 
However, it is far safer to collect the best 
seed, plant, and care for the young seed- 
lings, and then set them in the Fall, where 
you wish them to remain. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


GROWING BLAZING STAR 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Mills, (Pa.), who 
asks for help with her Liatris, or Blazing 
Star, in the August issue: 

Your trouble with the Liatris I think is 
due to insufficient moisture. I have seen 
it growing in swamps along the railroad 
in profusion; and until I learned its needs 
I lost one or two. It is adaptable, how- 
ever to gardens. If you have no low place 
to plant it, I would suggest that you sink 
two or three tin cans with bottom and top 
removed, and each day in dry seasons, 
reach the roots by filling these cans with 
water. Also mulch well with peat moss 
or any convenient material. 

mH. B.A. CN. J.) 


PRUNING GRAPE VINES 

There are several systems of pruning and 
training vines but here is the text on 
which they are all based: 

“Grapes-are-borne-only-on-last-year’s-new- 
wood.” This should be shortened back in 
Fall or very early Spring to about one- 
third. But it is well to go farther back, 
or, rather, begin farther back, and prepare 
the new wood so as to have strong canes 
to prune. When the new shoots begin in 
Spring watch them and when you _ see 
branches starting out at the axils of the 
leaves pinch them so as to get a strong 
cane. But—be sure to leave one leaf and 
if the lateral starts again, pinch, leaving 
one more leaf. If the whole lateral be 
pinched out you may force out next year’s 
fruit bud. This pinching out of laterals 
prevents dividing up into a lot of weak 
branches. In pruning the ripened, light 
brown wood, shorten the weak shoots most. 
A properly pruned vine looks pretty small 
but it gives the grapes. 

When starting with a new vine from the 
nursery, treat it from the start as I have 
directed, letting only one or two canes to 
grow. Then, in the Fall you may cut one 
cane back to bearing length and the other 
to only two buds for new canes for the next 
season. In this way the vine can be kept 
near the ground so as to be easily laid 
down for Winter if the climate calls for 
covering. 

Gro. S. WoopruFFr, (Iowa) 








TULIPS, LILIES, 
HY ACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue on Application 
J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 














For Better Gardens 


Read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing garden magazine—complete, practical, 
and reliable. For eighteen years a recognized 
authority, it sells for 25¢ per copy or $2.00 
per ysar. Special offer, seven months $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


GENUINE BRONZE DIALS 













6” Octagon .......+--- $1.50 
8” Round .......eeee 3.00 
10” Round ......c-eee- 4.00 
117% Round .......ceees 5.00 
Cash with order 10% less. Post- 


age paid. Write for Garden 
Specialty Literature. 
LANNON DIAL CO. 
Box 359 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


The most striking note of the June garden. 
nly 








Choice varieties, all different, 
name and labeled, guaranteed two year 


6 old roots, the kind that should flourish 1] 
in your garden with ordinary care 

120 named Poppies. 600 named Irises. 150 
named Peonies. List free. 


ROY V. ASHLEY NURSERY, 
172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


true to 4 
$ 


Prepaid 














BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE g 


Tells all about Birds Ps 


i 
Edited by Frank M, Chap- 

man, curator Dept.Ornithology, 

Am. Museum Nat. History. How to f 

study birds, build nesting boxes, feed- 

stands, baths. 

Sample copy, 10 cts. stamps. Circular free. 


Bird-Lore Magazine , a $1.60 a year 


Box 687-9 Harrisburg, Pa. (6 issues) 


















Tropical House Plants 


Including Palms. Plant while the weather 

is warm, move them into the 10c 

house next winter. Each plant.. 

Write for FREE folder 

and price list. Dept. 2 

SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY 
Clearwater, Fla. 








Oriental Poppies 


LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
SURE TO BLOOM NEXT YEAR 
Do not confuse these plants’ with cheap 


seedlings often offered. Our plants are 
grown from cuttings and are true to name 


and color. Per 

Each six 
Mrs. Perry—Beautiful clear pink....... $0.35 $1.95 
Perrys-White—large white bloom....... 35 1.95 


Olympia—Early,. Double salmon orange. 35 1.95 
Cerise Bedder—large bright cerise red. 25 =s«1..25 
Orange King—deep orange. Very large. 25 1.25 
Lulu A. Neely—Finest of all. Large 

dark red, very beautiful............. 1.60 5.25 
One of each variety, properly labeled, six plants in 
all, $2.25. All plants postpaid. Order Now. De- 
livery in late July or August when plants are dormant. 


Free Bargain List of Peonies, Iris, Tulips, Hyacinth, 
Lilacs, Rock Plants and other items 


HARMON NURSERY Prespect, Ohio 
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WILDFLOWERS 


We grow neary 300 varieties of Native 
Wildflowers and Ferns, including Trailing 
Arbutus, Fringed Gentian, Ladyslippers, 
Trilliums, Climbing Fern, Walkingleaf 
Fern, in fact most of the best native 
plants. 

Visitors are always welcome, but be sure 
and send for our price list. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box F. G. 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Putney, Vermont 








STOP THAT BEETLE! 


Ball Trellis and EEP insect [pers away from rose 
Rose Prot hes and other flowers with 
this Protector. A strong, lightweight 
wire framework with fine mosquito- 
netting cover. Anchors firmly to 
ground. Flowers b in 
safety from ravages of Japanese bee- 
tles, rose bugs, etc. Quickly accessi- 
ble through top, for cutting. Trellis 
supports, spreading branches. Easily 
“nested”’, in small space, for winter 
storage. Three sizes — cost but little. 
Free Booklet. Write Dept. F ,— 


BALL MFG. CO. Riverton, N. J. 

















Each one a super iris. Indian 
I R I Ss Chief, Los Angeles, Mrs. Va- 
—nns Jerie West, Persia, Sensation, 
Sir Michael, Santa Clara; each _ labeled. 
Price delivered $6.00. 


Send for list of other collections. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754-45th Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 








15 Different Iris $1 00 


Large fans in all colors. Choice varie- 


ties Not labeled. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville, Ohio 














Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—tbe 
*‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
/ gines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary—always 
watching for the best, 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada, $1.85 


Garden Digest, 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y 











YOU WILL HAVE EXCELLENT RE- 
SULTS FROM SUMMER SOWN ALPINE 
AND PERENNIALS WHEN HUNTING- 
TON’S DEPENDABLE SEEDS ARE 
USED. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE — OHIO 








IRIS BARGAINS 


ar $. . BORE ccsccdseccsoese $.15 
— pened 15 L’Aig ston te aie ace -50 
Canopus .........+0 110 Mad Sica eee AS 
Cc. E. Stringer pee iat 25 Mary Gibson ........ 10 
a eoccccccccs .25 Nebraska ........... -50 
+ - al eaneseee 01S PUOROOP once cc ceccee AS 

pskbeaseeccecee 15 2 eee, 
Duke of Bedford..... 25 Ja .10 
Duke of York........ E R. W. Wallace...... -25 
eT Peer eID = ROMNDER. ... 0c ccccccce 25 
Ger. Perthuis........ 35 Sir Galahad ........ .10 
Glowing pet coees 26 06 Taj Mahal ..... 2000. 15 
SD b6bbssé050000%0 10 Trostringer ......... 25 
OD ccavrccoscese 10 WEEE Se0deceseces AS 


Large, strong plants, labeled. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Piant in July or August—not later. 


J. M. BRANSON 
4141 Terrace St., Kansas City, Mo. 











Flower JYrowew 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.) 

The list of cut flowers for market is a 
long and varied one. Gladiolus fill a large 
part of the list. Break-O-Day and Giant 
Nymph for pink. Schwaben and Souvenir 
for yellow. Herada and Baron Hulot are 
a lavender and purple. Mrs. F. C. Horn- 
berger, Diener’s White and Purest of All, 
are fine whites. Fern Kyle is the best 
cream. Alice Tiplady, Annie Laurie and 
Salmon Beauty are good prims you wiil 
find uses for. They are exquisite. 

Dahlias are rapidly becoming recognized 


as a cut flower. A. D. Livoni, a show, with 
soft pink with quilled petals. Dreer’s 
White, a show with quilled petals. Elinor 


Van Der Veer, 
rose-pink ; 


a formal decorative satiny 
blooms large and on long stems; 
an excellent cut flower. Gladys Bates, 
straight cactus, golden-salmon, large, per- 
fect flowers. Sagamore, formal decorative, 
a golden color, an excellent keeper. Jerseys 
Beauty, formal decorative, cosine-pink 
nearly indescribable. The perfect Dahlia. 
Pride of California, informal decorative 
dark crimson. Yellow Duke, show, canary 
yellow. 

The Regale Lily is a good cut flower, so 
is the Madonna Lily. -Delphinium is the 
best of all the blue cut flowers. It is easily 
grown and easier sold. Buy a good grade 
of plants, hybrids preferred. Daisies are 
good. 

In the perennial line, which is the only 
economical way to grow cut flowers: Hardy 
Asters, Tritomas, Liatris, Carnations, Chrys- 
anthemums, Iris, (German and Japanese) 
Lupines, Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Phlox, and 
Statice, will make a good list to start on. 

LAWRENCE C. ELLery, (N. H.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 


Answering Vialis F. Walz, (Wisc.) 
A pot of three beautiful Poinsettia 


planted with Boston Fern was given to me 
(an invalid) at Christmas 1930. After a 
time when the Poinsettias lost all their 
foliage and flowers, I asked that the Fern 
be taken to our dining room, and “Please 
not disturb the green sticks,” as the Poin- 
settias then appeared to be, and we would 
see what they might do. It was not long 
until they sent out new leaves. 
the sun porch (unheated) could be used, 
all Ferns were taken there and the Poin- 
settia continued in growth of such beautiful 
rich green foliage that everybody admired. 

In the late Fall it was again placed in 
our dining room and lo, the latter part of 
November they were used to help decorate 
at the Church. Each stalk, measuring 40 
inches or more, was bearing a blossom above 
the thrifty Fern. All the extra care that 
was given, was in October; some of the top 
soil was removed and a generous supply of 
shredded cow manure and shredded tobacco 
was applied, and the removed soil replaced. 
They were brought to my cool room, (a 
window open all the time) this past Holi- 
day season and lasted much better than some 
new ones fresh from the greenhouse, 


Mrs. SusAN M. TaGGart, (Pa.) 


Soon as 





ORNITHOGALUM FROM SEED 
Some time ago 
formation 


someone 
regarding 


requested in- 
Ornithogalum. In 


April I planted seed of Thyrsoides. About 
August first, the first seedling appeared. 
Quoting from  Dreer’s catalog. “it i 


claimed that a spike blooms for 100 days 
from the opening of the first flowers. 
Forces very readily. Blooms are pure- 
white, stems 1% to 2 feet high, bearing 
fifty or more blooms. Hardy out of doors 
at Philadelphia, if protected. Takes three 
years for bloom from seeds.” 


Etta M. Suuru. (Calif.) 





















Y g — 
SAVE 
YOUR SHRUBS, 
TREES, FLOWERS 


Spray Them With | 


Witsons — 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY | 


The spray that for over a quarter century 
has been preserving the beauty of great 
estates as well as small gardens. Safe under 
all conditions, constant in strength and 
composition, simple to use—merely dilute 
with water—Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray is 
used and recommended by officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is |Ww Bucs 

sold by leading stores It is | <i 
identified by this famous trade- 
mark. If your dealer hasn't 
Wilson's, write us for prices 
and folder F-7 


ANDREW WILSON, INC, 
N Dept. F-7 __ Springfield, N. J. 






























1 3 SEMPERVIVUM $ 


(Hens and Chickens) for Co D 


A “‘baker’s dozen” of named varieties from pots, 
our selection. Hardy plants, fine for any garden. 
Shipped immediately, C. O. D. Order today. 
THE SIEBENTHALER CO. 
Siebenthaler Ave. Dayton, Ohio 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows” 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








puneee’s BULB BOOK 


Most helpful guide to Fall plantin 
~~ the best Tulips, Daffodils, FREE 
Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., 
with illustrations and directions. 
Write today for free book. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
388 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


ea ell. "Ss GUARANTEED BULBS 
















Make your own selection 


Abenda, Ambassadeur, Amber, Ann Leslie, Apache, 
Aphrodite, Argynnis, Ariel, Asia, Avalon, Avator 
Bandollero, Belisaire, Bluett, Bertrand, Brandywine, 
Bravura, Brenthis, B. Y. Morrison, Cameo, Canopus, 
Cassandra, Chalice, Citronella, Claridad, Corrida, 
Crimson Glow, Damozel, Dalila, Dejah, Dream, Duke 
Bedford, Duke York, Elaine, Endymion, Eventide, 
Fedora, Folkwang, Fryer’s Glory, Gaviotta, Gold Im 
perial, Golden Promise, Grapta, Grevin, Guileless, 
Harmony, Hesperia, Hermosa, Ideal, Iduna, Impera 
tor, Jacquelline Guillot, Julia Marlowe, Jean Chevre-u, 


Jubilee, Lady Chas. Allom, Lady Foster, Leverrier, 
Lona, Lord Lambourne, Lord June, Loudoun, 
Majestic, Marjory Tinley, Mary Gibson, Mary 
Orth, Messena, Medrano, Mestor, Midwest, Miranda, 
Mme. Chobaut, Mildred Presby, Mme, Gaudichou, 
Mlle, Schwartz, Mons Arnal, Mons Hubert, Moonlight, 


Morning Splendor, Mrs. 
Mrs. Marion Cran, 

Ochracea, Odavoloc, 
Pare de-Neuilly, 


Hetty Matson, Mrs. Bowles, 
Nehawka, Neptune, Naomi, 
Oread, Pioneer, Polaris, Primrose, 
Phryne, Princess Osra, Prosper Lau- 
gier, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Rajput, Ramona, 
Rheingauperle, Rhein Nixie, Rheintraube, Rialgar, 
Rose Madder, Rota, Robt. Wallace, Santa Barbara, 
Seminole, Simmone Vaissiere, Shekinah, S*teepway, 
Susan Bliss, Sweet Lavender, Suzanne Autiessiere, 
Sir Gallahad, Taj Mahal, Tenebrae, Terias, Titan, 
Troost, Tropic Seas, Trostringer, True Charm. True 
Delight, 27 Avril, Valencia, Vesper Gold, Virzinia 
Moore, Wild Rose, W. C. Terry, White Knight. White 
Queen, Yellow Moon, Yolanda, Zilla, Zua, Zwannen 
berg. Any 15, all different, for $2.00. Send P. O 
Money Order. 


GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS 
Dubuque, lowa 














FINE IRIS 


Free 48-page Illustrated Sain 
offering all the best Beard 
Iris, and many “rare” Species. 


Collection “‘A’”? $6.50 
Amber, Aphrodite, Bruno, Can- 


dlelight, Cardinal, Chartier, Cit- 
ronella, Coppersmith, Duke of Bedford, Frieda 





Mohr, Gay Hussar, ‘Germaine Perthuis, Labor, 
Mary Barnett, Midgard, Prairie Gold, Puris- 
sima, Souv. Loetitia Michaud, Vesper Gold, 
Wedgwood. 


Collection “‘B” $3.25 
Ambassadeur, Asia, Ballerine, Crusader, Dream, 
Gold Imperial, Jubilee, Kashmir White, L. A. 
Williamson, Leverrier, Magnifica, Mildred 
Presby, Mme. Gaudichau, Morning Splendor, 
Mother of Pearl, Peau Rouge, Prospero, Rial- 
gar, Snow White, Susan Bliss. 


Cash With Order, July Delivery 
ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 








GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
You can't 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


by sending postal now. 


Salem, Oregon 








A new pamphlet 


“HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM” 


SAVES DELPHINIUM 


from the ravages of blight—send for peren- 
nial catalog and pamphlet. 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
Lyons, Kansas 














EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow 
finer -vegetabies, 


folder 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. v-15 











The GARDEN PATH 


Published by The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


A quarterly magazine for home gardeners and garden 
club members. Four fine issues each year in January, 
April, July and October, containing interesting facts about 
flower growing, and much helpful information. Printed on 
fine paper, with many illustrations. 


Only 30 Cents a Year Sample Copy, 10 Cents 


The GARDEN PATH 


729 South Remington Road Columbus, 
Electric 


N E Hedgshear 


for Hedges, Shrubs and Grass 


HAND SHEARS ARE SLOW AND 
TIRING. . 


Ohio 











1S FAST. FUN 














Trim your hedge 6 to 10 meng ‘teeter and 
do a better job. Hedgshear cuts light or 
heavy growth easily. Just hold Hedgshear 
at right level and walk. Overates on new 
Fo sa Weighs only 5% lbs.—perfectly 
alanced, vibrationless, long-lived. Runs from 
any a" ting socket. Pays for itself quickly. 
Made by electric tool specialists of 20 years 
experience. Write for free demonstration. 
SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1721 N. Salina St., or N. ¥. 


Distributors 
wanted in some 
‘territories 


Hedgshear 








Flower SYrowew 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 
Answering Mrs. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


From thirteen pairs of Guppies I raised 
about three hundred Guppies in a year’s 
time. They need not be separated; all they 
need is proper aquatic plants so the young 
can hide and be fed separately from the 
larger Fish. I buy baby’s tropical fish 
food for the young, and feed them where 
the plants are dense; while the larger 
Guppies I feed regular tropical fish food, 
and feed them out in the open away from 
the dense plants. Tropical Fish are canni- 
balistic and crave meat. I get a little piece 
of beef once a week. Chop a little with a 
knife so the fish can nibble little pieces off. 
Tie a strong string through it, tie to a 
stick and let the meat hang about two 
inches below surface so Fish can nibble at 
all sides. You may leave it this way for 
two or three hours. Will not sour your 
water. 

Tropical fish I feed twice a day. My 
fish are healthy, lively, and it’s lots of fun 
watching them go for ‘the meat. They seem 
to know it when I come near the tank 
and they all swim to where I am. You can 
tell your female Guppy from male in this 
way; the female is the larger of the two. 
Some tropical or aquatic plants for the 
aquarium are Sagittaria, Sinenis, Vallis- 
neria, and some floating plants for the 
young. 


Mrs. H. Grose, (N. J.) 


WHEN TO PRUNE SHRUBS 

The time to prune spring-flowering shrubs, 
such as Spireas, Lilacs, Philadelphus or 
Mock Orange (miscalled Syringa) Deutzias, 
&e., is at, and just after, flowering time. 
The flowers are borne on the end of last 
year’s new wood, and if they are pruned 
in Spring or Fall the flower buds are cut 
off. 

If pruned as I advise, the bushes go on 
and make their new wood during the Sum- 
mer and Autumn. But remember that 
Hydrangeas and “ever-blooming” Roses 
bloom on new wood and should be severely 
pruned in Spring to produce a_ strong 
growth of the remaining buds. If all are 
left on, many will “break” weakly and not 
bloom, or the flowers will be small. The 
flower stems of perpetual Roses should be 
cut back to two or three leaves, right 
after blooming. 

Geo. S. 


WoopRuFF, (Iowa) 


LILY QUESTION 

Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

The Johnsoni Lily is a true Amaryllis. 
Here we plant them three to four inches 
deep and they bloom every year. We had 
some bulbs to put up three and four bloom 
stalks at once. 

We have many varieties of the Amaryllis 
family, including two strains of hybrids that 
range in color from pure white to the deep- 
est reds and various markings and with 
flowers four to ten inches across. 

The Amaryllis is an order of plants by 
itself, and not a Lily at all. The true 
Lilies having scaly bulbs, while the Ama- 
ryllis family has smooth bulbs, like onions 
and Daffodils. 


C. E. Pieas, ( Fla.) 


GERMINATING SEEDS OF CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA 

Answering Mrs. McLaughlin, 
issue: 

Seeds of Clematis Davidiana germinate 
quickly and very well. Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio, suggest plenty of lime to be 
mixed with the soil, for this plant. Clema- 
tis Recta, so far, has failed to germinate 
for me. 


December 


Mrs. L. 


V. SMITH, 


(Calif. ) 
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Who says Depression? 


Forget it. Let us look for the 
bright side! ! Our 


PEONIES PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS, Etc. 


have grown even better because all through 
the so-called “hard times’? we have had more 
time to cultivate and care for them. We now 
have large stocks of strong, healthy plants, and 
shall be pleased to share our pets with YOU 
and your friends, 


100 IRIS, at least 27 choice named varieties 
(not labeled) $5.00 

Delphinium seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cents 


Ask for catalogue and see how we use our 
customers. We will try to make of you a 
ermanent customer and enthusiastic booster. 
ours for Returning Prosperity and a more 
Beautiful America. 


GEO. N. SMITH 














171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
IRISES! Now is the time to plant. 
°* Our 32-page illustrated 


catalog contains many lovely color plates, and 
includes all the latest novelties, as well as a 
fine list of Dutch, English, Japanese, and Spuria 
Iris. Also Poppies and Lilies. It’s free, write 
for it now. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Oregon 


HANTON 


SCENTLESS — INVISIBLE 
IMMEDIATELY EFFECTIVE 


HANTON is a skin cream, made from a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be used without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 
washing with soap and water. 

HANTON is obtainable at the address belew at 
50c for a 2-oz. bottle, prepaid. Garden Club Special: 
six 2-oz. bottles for $2, prepaid. Household size, 
8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden Clubs, six 8-oz. size, 
prepaid, $4. 


THE HANTON COMPANY 
Box 666-F Pleasantville, New York 


Fine varieties, labeled, includ- 
in gorgeous Ambassadeur, 
delicate Dream, _irridescent 
Mother of Pearl and the rest 
of equal merit. Catalog list- 


ing 300 choicest Iris, each 
a bargain, sent on request. 
Jardin des Iris, 128 Roseneathe, Battie Creek, Mich. 


New HampPsnire 


REDS 


One of the 
Largest and ORIGINAL Breeders 


Send for qupiatains, our 15-year 8-point BAL- 
ANCED SnEED . tra 


pnested. State 
on wy * with Broilers or Layers. 
HUBBARD FARMS Box 208 “Walpole, N. H. 


Wart Healthy 
i PLAN TS? 


Destructive diseases of Flower and Vegetable 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit and Orna- 


mental Trees can be absolutely prevented 
and controlled by spraying with the new 


ANSUL COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 


Remarkably effective on Roses, Delphiniums, Asters, 

Zinnias, Snapdragons, Lilies, Sweet Peas, Dahlias, 

Phlox, Beans, Tomatoes, mee Peaches, Cherries, 

Plums, etc. Controls Scale ts and Red Spiders. 
/ Spray as soon as growth starts and throughout the 
R ae, Se wi ig oo and partons A to use. 


































eae - Ken, $6.75; 60 meejaeote st wikia iS es asre Sioa. 


opRen: “How, wnen, Snes to Opeup.” Use tor Peltor D 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., Marinette, Wis. 
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DOGS AND CATS A NUISANCE? 

Answering A. F. Poiris, (Calif.) : 

Many flower growers would like to know 
just how to keep dogs and cats away from 
their flower beds and shrubs. I have felt 
the need of something which would keep 
cats from my flower beds and dogs from 
my evergreens and recently purchased some 
wire “ticklers,” which are inserted into the 
ground around shrubs, evergreens, etc., and 
keep dogs at a distance away from them 
by virtue of their sharp-pointed wire ends. 
The “ticklers” are made especially for this 
purpose and can be found advertised in 
horticultural magazines. However, their 
cost is rather high. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture recently issued the following to the 
press: 

INSECT SPRAY KEEPS CATS AND DOGS AWAY 

The problem of keeping cats and dogs out 
of flower beds, shrubbery, and in general 
where they are not wanted, appears to have 
been solved by the United States UVepartment 
of Agriculture. 

Simply spray the _ flowers, shrubs’ or 
premises with a dilute nicotine sulphate spray 
and cats and dogs will avoid them, the depart- 
ment says. The spray is harmless to plants 
and is very offensive to animals. It is widely 
used against sucking insects. As cats and 
dogs have a _ keener sense of smell than 
humans, they can smell the spray even when 
it is applied so thinly that people are unuware 
of its presence. 

Commercial preparations usually contain 40 
per cent of nicotine sulphate. Such prepara- 
tions should be used at the rate of one and 
one-half teaspoonful to a gallon of water. The 
spray evaporates and should be renewed after 
rains, or about once every two weeks in 


ordinary weather. 
R. Walxs, (Md.) 


GOLDFISH DO NOT MULTIPLY 

Answering Edna M. Black, (Kans.) : 

Try putting a little barrier or sand 
screen wire partition letting it come just 
above the level of the water in the pool 
across an end of your pool where the 
female can lay her eggs. The female will 
jump over this barrier and lay her eggs 
there. Inasmuch as the male eats all the 
eggs he comes in contact with, these across 
the barrier will not be molested as he does 
not jump like the female. 

I do not own or raise goldfish, »ut a 
friend who owns and raises them tells me 
this. The barrier must be so the male 
cannot go through or around it. Evidently 
your female fish has laid plenty of eggs 
which in turn have been eaten by the male, 
and not having the proper place to spawn, 
the female has just laid her eggs all 
through the pool. 

A Reaper, (N. C.) 


TRANSPLANTING ROSE CUTTINGS 

Answering Lillian Bailey, ( Va.) : 

I usually transplant my Rose cuttings 
the later part of May. Take up as much 
soil as possible with Roses so as not to 
listurb roots; plant in permanent place. 
Two of mine (Mrs. Aaron Ward, the other 
a red but name unknown to me), that I 
transplanted in May are in bloom now 
July 7th). Our soil is clay mixed with 
ind. 

Mrs. AMos HASELEY, (N. Y.) 


TREATING SAW-DUST ON OLD MILL SITE 
Answering H. A. E. Jackne, (Maine), in 
November issue: 
I would suggest that you try treating 
ie saw-dust with acid-loving plants. I 
now of such a place on the pine plains 
which is entirely overgrown with natives. 


Would suggest you write Wild Flowers 
Preservation Society, Inc., Washington, 


). C., for additional information and a list 
of plants preferring acid soil. They also 
sell seeds of many plants. 


Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, (Mich.) 




















RIZE VVINNING Garver Puans 
DESIGNED TO FIT YOUR SPECIAL PLOT 
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EGARDLESS OF HOW HUMBLE a home 

may be there is only one best landscape plan 

that will exactly fit your plot. Such a plan, 
however, calls for the coordination of many things 
—the architectural style of the house, topography of 
the land, orientation, adaptation of planting materials 
and‘a number of other elements. 
Those of us who have been amateur gardeners for a 
few years realize that a great deal of specialized 
knowledge is necessary in order to develop the in- 
formation about these subjects into an interesting 
garden design. In fact the more most of us strive 
the more we realize what amateurish and unsatis- 
factory results our efforts usually produce. 
Believing that most people really want good gardens 
we have secured the cooperation of a number of 
professional landscape architects who are willing 
to produce high-grade prize-winning garden designs 
as illustrated above, at the following range of prices. 


All areas up to 10,000 sq. ft........ - $7.50 
On areas from 10,000 to 18,000 sq. ft. 15.50 
On areas from 18,000 to 22,000 sq. ft. 22.50 
On areas from 1/2 acre or more...... 35.00 


Special quotations for larger areas, schools, gar- 
den clubs, community improvements, churches, etc. 
Some members of the profession maintain we should 
not offer this work at these prices. Those who are 
working with us realize that half a loaf is better 

than none. 

We therefore suggest that those who can, take ad- 
vantage of this offer now while prices are at rock 
bottom. You may never again be able to get pro- 
fessional plans at these ridiculously low prices. 
You can execute them at your leisure, a little at a 
time. They increase property values. They may 
win garden club prizes for you. You will benefit 
by a never ending feeling of satisfaction. 


It is not necessary to send money with your order. 
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Information we need 


from you 


Make a rough plot plan of 
your property similar to small 
line inset shown above. Photos of 
front, rear and both sides of 
house as well as photos from 
various rooms and also of ob- 
jectionable features you may 
want hidden. Locate house on 


plot, showing walks, drives, 
trees, shrubs, etc. Locate 
windows on first floor. State 
color of house, trim, blinds, 
etc. State special features 
wanted such as—Drying yard, 
play yard, rock garden, vege- 
table garden, water pools, 


tennis courts or other features. 
Indicate North and South. Ad- 
vise type of soil—sand, clay or 
loam. Try to make plan to 
scale—% or % inch to foot. 
In correspondence write on one 
side of paper only. Place 
mame and address on back of 
each sheet of paper and photo. 


If you wish we 


will complete plans first and you may pay postman upon delivery 


HOME GARDEN-DESIGN SERVICE 


180 Madison Avenue 


A service based on the individual needs 
of each garden plot. 


New York, N. Y. 
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A new and better Bird Guide 





Birds You Should Classified Advertising Section 
























































O RATE 12!42c PER WORD. ore ALL ane 
Include initials, abbreviations, numbers, also name 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS and address. “i0e per word for three or more con- 
secutive insertions using same copy. No _ order for 
For complete details see cover less than $3.00 per mag accepted. ate oe 
ag ; , > classified where practicable but accurate classification 
peas S. Fae Fee eee not promised. Advertisements for this department 
Only $1.25 must be in by the 15th of each _month. CAS 
WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT ALBANY OFFICE. 

Your Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Send Check or Money Order Bulbs 
THE FLOWER GROWER SUPER  BARGAINS—$1.00 collections: 8 varieties 
Amaryllis; 200 Anemones; 200 Ranunculus; 200 — 
blooming size or 100 large or 2,000 bulblets, Rainbow 
99 North Broadway Albany,N. Y. Mixtures; 10 finer varieties Iris (2 catalog $1.00 each). 





Labeled. Postpaid. 3 collections Van Art, San 


Dimas, California. 








N ° S ° ° der Lil DAF FoDILS—s each | — 12 magnificent ee $1.75. 
i i S—5 each of 10 gorgeous varieties, , 

erie AarMiensis (Spider ¥ DUTCH IRIS—5 each of 6 named varieties, $1.00, shades 

Attractive, Autumn Flowering bulbs of the ‘‘Amaryllis of blue, yellow, lavender, white. 

Family’’. Dense heads of bright crimson flowers with LILIES—2 each Candidum, Henryi, Regale, Umbellatum, 

silvery luster. Protruding stamens and pistils give $1.00. 

a ‘‘Spidery’ effect. Sometimes called ‘‘Guernsey All offers prepaid. FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS, 

Lily’’. Choice bulbs—$2.50 per dozen, (three for WOODBURN, ORE 








$1.00) prepaid. ys ' 
Our new folder, beautifully illustrated in color and 


listing a complete collection of Amaryllis, Mailed Free Cactus 

po a CACTI_AND SUCCULENTS: 20 varieties, either, $100. 
* s : 20 varieties, either, > 

GORDON AINSLEY Campbell, California Labeled. Postpaid. Good growers. Price List. Van 





Art, San Dimas, Calif. _ - al gw 
CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby ee $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
’ t size, -00. 5 id. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“The Flower Educator’ surpasses any other eee oe ~* en” Senee nneeee sana cient 
book on the subject of flowers for quick refer- ——_—_——— =—— —_—— 
ence in the home.—Madison Cooper. . 

. Daffodils 






























(PO LV A~., DAFFODILS: More than 200 varieties, including many 
oe i recent English and Dutch introductions, E. C. Powell, 
J. Silver Spring, Maryland. ahaa a i 
CHOICE DAFFODILS: Show and garden varieties at 
a minimum rates. Send for folder. Miss Mary McD. 
—_ te Beirne._ Daffodil Specialist, Ashland, Virginia. 
TT e ~ — a 
“ 
S if lowe I Delphinium 
Ry | a - : 
t 200 DELPHINIUM SEEDS 45c — from. outstanding 
| hybrids, R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA — Peren- 
= ucator nials — Oriental Poppies — Peonies. : ml 
o | men ae 2 - 
a | , Iris 
oT He t-To Grow 
gay Pe Rnorele tien IRiS AND PEONIES—low prices, high values. List in 
ia en July E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 
e Heoces RED IRIS—3 choice midseason varieties labeled, post- 
3 paid 50e. Satisfaction guaranteed. LINWOOD IRIS 
-o & Lawns GARDENS, 1351 South Hydraulic, Wichita, Kansas. 
om - - f IRIS, 4c each, special list Free catalog Sass and 
® — +n, Epwarp C Vick og . prices. Graham Iris Gardens, Lincoln, 
or 0 Judson. 
& Pe CHOICE IRIS—50 Mixed, or 25 diffenent, a 6 $1.00. 
Acoma Candidum lilies, jumbo bulbs: dozen, $1.2 No cata- 





logue, _ A. Lucht, Blissfield, Mich. 

FREE IRIS CATALOG listing all prize winning varieties 

600 PAGES - - - ~ $1.50 sent upon request. Illustrated. We ship prepaid to every 

state. National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon 

4 . ‘ ‘. . . IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all d‘fferent, 

Your money refunded if not satisfied prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
‘ . Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill. 

The Flower Educator is a complete guide to 27 ieee ; : — 

A : I Me Wy k 1 16 IRISES $1.00 postpaid. Assortment includes Crested, 

ower growing. it tells how to know, plant Dwarf, Intermediate, Japanese, German, Siberian, Oriental. 

and grow Labeled. Every one different. Bargain list free. Ran- 


INU RENN a som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 
a Enea ne, 12 WILLIAMSON ORIGINATIONS for $2.00—strong 






VINES and SHRUBS blooming size plants—wide range of color—Alcanna, 

Alpenglow, Amanecer, Brenthis, Chalcedony, Chianti, Geo 

How to make good lawns and gardens. How J. Tribolet, Jane Williamson, Mary Williamson, Onyx, 

to succeed with lants i h a Tuscarora, Vesper Gold, Ask for catalog, Longfield Iris 
_ pia in ouse an green- Farm, 427 Market Street, Bluffton, Ind. 





house. SIX HUNDRED pages, fully illus- 
trated. Invaluable to every gardener. 





FIVE VARIETIES Fragrant Red Iris labeled and _post- 
paid for only 30c in stamps. Golden Flower Folder free 
; with each order. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
Send Check or Money Order MELDORIC, Melchior, Valery West, Pluie D’Or, Kla- 
math, Sir Michael, Surprise, Dolly Madison, any four 
a hl y a Py for $7.50; 4 except Meldoric, $4.00; all for $9.50.  Sil- 
THE FLOWER GROW ER Mar Gardens, Silverton, Oregon. : 
SURPLUS IRIS, from private garden. Over 190 varie- 
99 North Broadway Albany, | a A ties. 30 varieties labeled, postpaid $1.00. 25 Peren- 

a nials, all different, $1.00. Mrs. M. C. Senne, Fair- 
mont, Minn. 





























IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 






Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 
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As a subseriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


















Iris 
Japanese Iris Coliection—$l—Five outstanding colors 
R, H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA. Iris—Peonies— 
Oriental Poppies. 
ANY TWELVE of the following Iris for $1.50: Amber, 
Aphrodite, Asia, Bertrand, Conchibar, Gabriel, Gaudi- 
chau, Germaine Pertheus, Tribolets Pioneer, Tenebrae, 
Titan, Wedgewood, Yeoman, Zulu. Twelve Iris, our 
selection, from such varieties as Ambassador, Dream, 
Susan Bliss, ete, $1.00. Prepaid. Hillcrest Roseries, 
Progress, Pa. 
IRISES, 12 choice varieties, labeled, prepaid, for $3.00. 
Cardinal, Frieda Mohr, Bruno, Coronation, Coppersmith, 
Moa, Gold Imperial, Wedgewood, Michaud, Duke of Bed 
ford, Cinnabar, Tennebrae. Large, husky rhizomes. 
Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 











Oriental Poppies 


GORGEOUS | “ORIENTAL POPPIES Moderately priced— 
List free—R. H JONES, PERU INDIANA~—Iris— 
I »eonies—Perennials—Delphiniums. 

ORIENTAL POPPiES—Comprehensive list of outstand- 
ing varieties sent upon request Beginner's collection 
four different colors $1.00, National Iris Gardens, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 





Peonies 
PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
varieties. RK. C, Schneider, 708 Osceola Ave., St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 7 ij 7 — 
PEONIES, many varieties only 25c. Also Iris, Lilies, 
ete., priced _ low =e H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


Rock Gaeden Plants 


OLD FASHION MILL STONES. placed i in your rock 
garden will add uniqueness and beauty Several sizes 
Prices low. Write today. NORFLEET” COMPANY, Box 
37, Winston- Salem, N. C. 


10 NEW ROCK GARDEN PLANTS for $1.00 prepaid to 
you. 1 Rocky Mt. Blue Spruce, 1 Dwarf Pine, 1 Dwarf 
Rocky Mt. Holly, 1 Colorado Silver Spruce, 1 Mountain 
Shasta, 1 Douglas Fir, 1 Rocky Mountain blue Colum 
bine, 2 Mountain Violas, hardy pansy, 1 Kinniskinic, the 
red. berried evergreen. Plants are 3 years old A 
special offer to you prepaid for $1.00. H. D. Belcher, 
lsrook Forest, Colo. 

ONLY Sc EACH! RARE HARDY PLANTS you have 
longed for! Sturdy, well rooted. (20 assorted our choice 
$1 plus 15¢e postage and packing) Includes rare Trol- 
lius Ledebouri Golden Queen, English Estates Hybrid 
Delphiniums (many double pink), Euphorbia Myrsinites, 
English Columbines (2” spurs!), pink Cernum lily, 
Siberian flame lily, English Rose Primrose, Alpine Edel 
weiss, Mimulus Luteus, Clematis Davidiana (1 ft 
fragrant), Achillea Tomentosa, Gaillardia Burgundy, and 
scores of other gems! List sent, Little Plant Farms, 
Fox Lake, Wis. 


Seeds 
PANSY SEED—Carroll’s Giant. An extra fancy strain 
of Giant Pansies that has been improved each year by 
careful selection for size and color. $1.00 per 500 seeds 
Carroll’s Gardens, Clinton, Mich, 
SIX « di fferent packages Lily seed, 25c. Twelve different 
0c, Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


Miscellaneous 


HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, unwired, 514” rounded 
$1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana—Box 356 


“YOURS FOR THE ASKING” 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Kenwood Iris Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1933 Catalog of Irises, containing new intro 
ductions and popular varieties graded accord- 
ing to color. 

Schreiner'’s Iris Gardens, Riverview Station, 
St. Paul, Minn. “An Iris Lover's Catalog 
contains 8O many complete descriptions with 
color ciussifications that the amateur growel 
will be able to group his choices easily. Several 
splendid color illustrations. 

L. E. Williams Nursery Company, Exeter, 
N. H. Catalog of hardy ‘native Plants, Ever- 
greens: and Shrubs which will appeal to those 
who are botanically-minded. 

The Siebenthaler Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Catalog No. 125 lists Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, 
ete. 

Quality Gardens, Freeport, Illinois. This is 
one of the most attractive catalogs issued by 
Iris specialists. The beautiful color plates will 
delight every Iris lover. An order from this 
firm entitles you to a catalog gratis. 

A. B. Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana. If you are 
interested in Iris, or special offers on Gladioli, 
you will want the bargain folders from Mr. 
Kunderd. Splendid offers. 

Longtield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Indiana. The 
1933 eatalog of Williamson Iris contains all 
of the better known varieties and several new 
Longfield introductions which you will want to 
add to your collection. : 

Montalvo Garden, Ocean Beach, Calif. Price 
list of all varieties of Begonias. This firm 
offers choice Begonias from lath house grown 
stock. 

Cooley’s Gardens, 810 No. Water St.. Silver 
ton, Oregon. The summer and fall cataiog is 
beautifully illustrated and contains good 
varieties at popular prices. Also many 
varieties of Lilies and Oriental Poppies. 





J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY. N. Ys 











